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SNA  users  are  aiming  to  send 
3270  traffic  over  X. 25  nets. 


BY  MARVIN  CHARTOFF 

Special  to  Network  World 


Until  recently,  asynchronous  terminals  represent¬ 
ed  the  majority  of  computer  equipment  using  the 
CCITT’s  X.25  packet-switching  standard.  As  the  de¬ 
mand  for  synchronous  terminal  communications 
with  host  computers  across  X.25  nets  increased,  ven¬ 
dors  responded  by  developing  packet  assembler/dis¬ 
assemblers.  PADs  support  protocols  that  include 
Sperry  Corp.’s  Univac  Uniscope,  Burroughs  Corp.’s 
Poll/Select,  Honeywell,  Inc.’s  VIP,  IBM’s  3270  Binary 
Synchronous  Communications,  IBM  2780/3780 

lESfSee  Connections  page  31 


►  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 

IBM  stations  net 
pros  at  user  sites 

Staffers  aid  in  service ,  design. 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


In  an  effort  to  improve  support  and  bolster  sales  of 
telecommunications  products  to  its  largest  customers, 
IBM  has  for  the  last  12  months  been  quietly  placing  dedi¬ 
cated  telecommunications  support  personnel  at  select  cus¬ 
tomer  sites,  Network  World  has  learned. 

The  full-time  support  personnel,  called  telecommunica¬ 
tions  unit  managers  (TUM),  complement  the  on-site  soft¬ 
ware  engineers  IBM  has  traditionally  dedicated  to  key  ac¬ 
counts.  Like  the  software  engineers,  TUMs  spend  their 
time  working  with  the  customer  and  are  expected  to  un- 

See  TUMs  page  39 


►  SYSTEMS  APPLICATION  ARCHITECTURE 


IBM  software  plan 
unifies  systems 

Interface  set  answers  Critics  laud  strategy, 
connectivity  needs.  warn  of  long  wait. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


IBM  laid  out  a  framework  last  week  for 
developing  applications  that  run  across  all 
of  its  major  hardware  lines  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  applications  architecture  the 
company  likened  to  its  Systems  Network 
Architecture. 

IBM’s  Systems  Application  Architecture 
(SAA)  defines  software  interfaces,  proto¬ 
cols  and  other  conventions  that  will  enable 
users  and  software  developers  to  write  ap¬ 
plications  that  will  be  compatible  with  fu¬ 
ture  offerings  in  IBM’s  Personal  Computer 
family,  System/3X  and  System/370  pro¬ 
cessor  lines.  IBM  also  promised  to  develop 
its  own  applications  under  SAA. 

The  company  said  implementation  of 
SAA,  like  the  implementation  of  SNA, 
would  be  an  evolutionary  process.  IBM 
will  first  provide  documentation  that  de¬ 
fines  SAA  and  later  products  that  fall  un¬ 
der  the  SAA  umbrella. 

In  its  introduction  of  SAA,  IBM  reiterat¬ 
ed  its  support  for  a  multiple-hardware  ar¬ 
chitecture  strategy,  but  the  company  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  importance  of  providing  a 
blueprint  for  development  of  portable  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  SAA  blueprint  consists  of  four  re¬ 
lated  elements:  Common  User  Access, 
Common  Programming  Interface,  Common 
Communications  Support  and  Common  Ap¬ 
plications. 

Common  User  Access  defines  the  basic 
elements  of  the  end-user  interface  to  appli- 

See  Interface  page  39 


IBM’s  announcement  last  week  of  the 
Systems  Application  Architecture  (SAA)  is 
a  major  step  toward  resolving  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  developing  applications 
that  run  across  IBM’s  strategic  hardware 
offerings.  But  it  could  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  users  see  the  first  tangible  benefits  of 
SAA,  analysts  told  Network  World. 

See  Critics  page  39 


IBM’s  Systems 
Application  Architecture 


Common 

Applications 


Calls  for  IBM  to  develop  appli¬ 
cations  that  can  run  across 
IBM  System/370,  System/3X 


and  Personal  Computer  environments. 


Common 

User 

Access 


Defines  a  consistent  end-user 
interface,  including  screen 
layouts  and  menus,  to  all  IBM 


applications  and  environments. 


[ 


Common 

Programming 

interface 


Describes  programming  tools 
used  in  developing  applications 
that  can  be  integrated  with 
other  applications  and  ported  to  multiple 
IBM  environments. 


[ 


Common 

Communications 

Support 


Outlines  the  protocols, 
products  and  services  used 
to  interconnect  applications. 


systems,  networks  and  devices. 
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News 


The  federal  government  is  in¬ 
vestigating  whether  the  FCC 
is  adequately  policing  BOCs 
to  prevent  cross-subsidiza¬ 
tion.  Page  2. 


Bytex  will  unveil  this  week  a 
scaled-down  version  of  its 
Autoswitch  4000  distributed 
matrix  switch.  The  new 
switch  will  support  up  to 
1,024  nonblocked  ports. 
Page  2. 

T 

Interface  ’87’s  sponsor  says 
more  than  12,000  attendees 


will  be  on  hand  for  the  com¬ 
munications  conference  next 
week.  Deregulation  and  net¬ 
work  management  will  be 
among  the  key  issues  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  show.  Page  2. 
T 

Caterpillar  moves  earth  to  in¬ 
stall  a  fiber-optic  net  that 
links  six  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  and  has  slashed  costs 
by  nearly  one-third.  Page  7. 
▼ 

Features 


Electronic  mail  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  and  de¬ 
mystified  over  the  years,  yet 
it  has  gained  only  a  toehold 
in  the  communications  mar¬ 
ket.  Page  35. 


►  LOCAL  NET  STRATEGIES 

Broker  gets  boost 
from  high-end  LAN 

BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  Brokerage  house  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co., 
Inc.  said  last  week  it  will  bolster  the  capabilities  of  its  ex¬ 
isting  IBM  mainframe-based  automated  securities  trading 
system  with  the  implementation  of  a  $1  million  Ethernet- 
based  network  of  high-performance  workstations. 

The  network  will  be  used  initially  by  researchers  de¬ 
veloping  more  advanced  automated  trading  programs.  It 
will  eventually  be  tied  into  the  mainframe  system,  which 
automatically  places  orders  to  buy  and  sell  securities,  to 

See  Morgan  Stanley  page  42 
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New  5ESS  users  group 
to  meet  with  AT&T 


►  AUTOSWITCH  1000 

Bytex  downsizes  switch 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


►  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


LISLE,  Ill.  —  A  newly  formed 
group  made  up  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions  that  use  AT&T’s  5ESS  switch 
will  meet  here  this  week  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  AT&T  Networks 
Systems  Group  to  discuss  the 
strengths,  shortcomings  and  future 
development  of  Network  Systems’ 
flagship  product. 

The  role  of  the  5ESS  switch  in 
delivering  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  services  will  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  topic  of  conversation,  according 
to  members  of  the  5ESS  Users 
Group  contacted  by  Network 
World.  “We  are  trying  to  get  users 
involved  in  the  development  pro¬ 
cess,”  said  Karl  Kuhn,  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  with  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Group,  which  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  5ESS  switch  at 
its  Hartford,  Conn.,  facility.  “The 
real  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  work  with  AT&T  and  other  us¬ 
ers  in  developing  the  5ESS  and  its 
ISDN  capabilities.” 

Pratt  &  Whitney  hosted  the  first 


►  CROSS-SUBSIDIZATION 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
is  seven  months  into  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  FCC’s  ability  to  detect 
when  Bell  operating  companies  are 
using  monopoly  monies  to  cross- 
subsidize  competitive  ventures. 

The  GAO  investigation,  which 
came  to  light  last  week,  was 
spurred  by  a  request  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives’  Telecommunications  Sub¬ 
committee  last  August. 

At  the  time,  Congress  was  con¬ 
sidering  now-defunct  bills  that 
would  have  lifted  restrictions  gov¬ 
erning  BOC  business  practices  and 
wanted  to  make  sure  the  FCC  had 
the  proper  methods  in  place  to  po¬ 
lice  the  companies. 

Although  the  bills  have  since 
been  squelched,  the  investigation 
has  been  given  new  importance  by 
the  recent  Department  of  Justice 
proposal  to  allow  the  BOCs  into 
many  new  lines  of  business,  includ¬ 
ing  long  distance. 

The  GAO  is  examining  audit  re¬ 
ports  prepared  by  the  FCC  Com¬ 
mon  Carrier  Bureau’s  Accounting 
and  Audits  Division,  dating  back  to 
the  divestiture  of  AT&T  on  Jan.  1, 
1984.  It  will  also  look  at  the  FCC’s 
proposed  cost-allocation  rules  re¬ 
leased  last  February. 

The  GAO  division  in  charge  of 
all  FCC-related  work  has  been 
looking  at  the  FCC’s  public  records 
and  was  recently  granted  permis- 


meeting  of  the  group  this  summer. 
Representatives  from  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Boeing  Corp.,  all  of 
which  have  installed  or  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  install  the  5ESS,  attended 
the  summer  kickoff  meeting.  No 
representatives  from  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.,  Inc.  were  able  to  attend  the 
first  meeting  because  the  broker¬ 
age  house  was  in  the  process  of 
cutting  over  its  5ESS  switch,  but 
the  company  will  be  represented 
here  this  week. 

In  addition  to  5ESS  users,  the 
group  has  also  offered  membership 
to  users  of  5ESS-based  Centrex  ser¬ 
vices.  “The  group  is  particularly 
oriented  toward  on-site  utilization 
of  5ESS  machines,  but  we  don’t  ex¬ 
clude  people  who  represent  organi¬ 
zations  whose  switch  is  sitting  in  a 
central  office,”  said  Mort  Berlin, 
director  of  telecommunications  at 
MIT. 

Berlin  said  MIT  will  install  5,000 
AT&T  ISDN  terminals  when  it  cuts 
over  its  5ESS  switch  in  June  1988. 

See  5ESS  page  8 


sion  to  examine  proprietary  infor¬ 
mation  submitted  to  the  FCC  by 
carriers  such  as  AT&T  and  the 
BOCs.  The  FCC  voted  to  release  the 
information  to  the  GAO  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  1934  Communica¬ 
tions  Act. 

“One  of  the  biggest  concerns 
now  facing  the  telecommunications 
industry  is  whether  the  BOCs 
should  be  allowed  into  new  unreg¬ 
ulated  areas,”  said  Ron  Wood, 
group  director  of  the  Resources, 
Community  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  (RCED)  division  of  the  GAO. 

See  FCC  page  40 


SOUTHBOROUGH,  Mass.  —  By¬ 
tex  Corp.  this  week  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  scaled-down  model  of  its  re¬ 
cently  announced  redundant 
distributed  matrix  switch,  Net¬ 
work  World  has  learned. 

The  Autoswitch  1000,  which 
can  support  up  to  four  satellite 
closets,  63  network  nodes  and  as 
many  as  1,024  nonblocked  ports,  is 
a  smaller  version  of  the  company’s 
Autoswitch  4000.  The  larger 
switch  was  announced  last  Sep¬ 
tember  and  supports  up  to  4,096 
nonblocked  ports. 

Matrix  switches  are  typically 
used  to  switch  incoming  communi¬ 
cations  lines  to  spare  computer 
front-end  processors  when  prima- 


►  INTERFACE  ’87 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  —  Network 
management  and  deregulation  will 
be  the  uppermost  concerns  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  than  12,000  at¬ 
tendees  expected  at  this  week’s  In¬ 
terface  ’87  conference  here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  speakers  scheduled  to 
host  show  sessions. 

The  Interface  Group,  Inc.,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  15th  annual  event,  is 
forecasting  a  larger  turnout  this 
year  than  in  1986.  Thirty  percent 
more  exhibitors  are  scheduled  to 
participate  in  the  show,  and  the 
number  of  attendees  preregistered 
for  the  conference  is  up  20%  over 
last  year. 

Seventy  conference  sessions 
spread  over  the  four  days  of  the 
show  will  give  users  a  chance  to 
delve  into  the  top  issues  of  the 


ry  front-end  processors  fail.  They 
are  heavily  used  in  banking,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  industries  that 
are  highly  dependent  on  network 
uptime. 

The  switches  can  also  be  used  in 
networks  to  reroute  lines  at  prede¬ 
termined  intervals.  A  company 
may,  for  example,  alter  its  network 
configuration  at  night  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  large  amount  of  batch  traf¬ 
fic  being  transmitted  from  remote 
offices. 

The  Autoswitch  1000  supports 
RS-232,  V.35  and  analog  leased- 
line  connections  used  for  synchro¬ 
nous  or  asynchronous  transmis¬ 
sion. 

According  to  Bytex,  the  Autos¬ 
witch  1000  is  unique  because  all  of 
its  network  components  are  redun- 

See  Autoswitch  page  42 


communications  industry.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  product  introductions  are 
also  slated  (see  “Show  hosts  raft  of 
product  debuts,”  page  38). 

Deregulation  will  take  center 
stage  as  the  show  opens.  Sen. 
Timothy  Wirth  (D.-Colo.)  will  give 
Interface’s  keynote  address,  which 
is  expected  to  focus  on  communica¬ 
tions  reform  and  U.S.  competitive¬ 
ness  in  global  telecommunications 
markets,  according  to  the  senator’s 
aides.  Wirth  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  from  1980  to  1986. 

A  cadre  of  attorneys  will  appear 
at  sessions  designed  to  update  us¬ 
ers  on  key  regulatory  and  legal 
changes  that  could  take  shape  this 
year.  “In  1987,  a  lot  of  significant 
issues  will  be  before  both  the  regu¬ 
lators  and  congress,”  said  Stephen 
See  Concerns  page  38 
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►  INTERNATIONAL  SWITCHING  SYMPOSIUM 

Users  examine  latest 
in  switching  technology 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


PHOENIX  —  Although  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  was, 
predictably,  a  hot  topic  at  last 
week’s  12th  International  Switch¬ 
ing  Symposium  here,  much  of  the 
forum  was  dedicated  to  evolving 
technologies,  including  wideband 
packet  switching,  broadband 
switching  and  light  switching. 

More  than  3,500  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  and  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  personnel  gathered  to  discuss 
advances  in  digital  switching  and 
to  witness  demonstrations  of  ad¬ 
vanced  switching  technology. 

AT&T  displayed  a  variety  of 
switching  innovations  still  in  the 
laboratory.  The  carrier’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  featured  an  experimental  pho¬ 
ton  switch,  a  wideband  packet 
switch  that  switched  video  at  45M 
bit/sec  and  at  140M  bit/sec,  as  well 
as  a  wideband  packet  switch  capa¬ 
ble  of  switching  packets  containing 
voice,  data  and  video  signals. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  demon¬ 
strated  an  experimental  multime¬ 


dia  teleconferencing  system  and  a 
network  design  tool  intended  to 
help  users  calculate  how  ISDN  will 
affect  their  networks. 

The  software  design  tool,  Planet 
Release  1.0  Network  Planning 
Tool,  runs  on  a  Northern  Telecom 
M6000  and  enables  users  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  network  configurations 
that  include  ISDN  switches  and  re¬ 
mote  switch  units.  The  vendor  said 
this  software  would  likely  be  intro¬ 
duced  before  year  end. 

Northern  Telecom’s  Multimedia 
Teleconferencing  System,  designed 
to  operate  over  a  single  ISDN  line, 
is  intended  to  enable  users  at  dis¬ 
persed  locations  to  engage  in  a  tele¬ 
conference  while  viewing,  and  al¬ 
tering,  graphics  displayed  on  a 
workstation.  Participants  can  also 
transmit  freeze-frame  video  pic¬ 
tures  of  themselves  to  one  another. 
No  commercial  release  date  was 
given  for  this  system. 

Although  the  show  concentrated 
on  switch  advances,  AT&T  repre¬ 
sentatives  leading  sessions  talked 
about  services  the  new  technol¬ 
ogies  would  make  possible. 


Gottfried  Luderer,  director  of 
exploratory  network  switching  de¬ 
velopment  with  AT&T  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories,  addressed  the  need  for  and 
technology  behind  wideband 
switching,  also  referred  to  as  fast 
packet  switching. 

“Our  goal  was  to  find  a  technol¬ 
ogy  that  enabled  voice,  data  and 
video  to  be  sent  over  a  singie 
transmission  facility,”  Luderer 
said.  “AT&T’s  network  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  network.  My  guess  is  that 
this  technology  would  be  used  to 
support  high-speed  data  communi¬ 
cations  over  the  same  network.” 

The  fast  packet  technology  uses 
a  bit-dropping  method  that  enables 
digitized  voice,  data  and  video  in¬ 
formation  to  be  shoe-horned  into 
the  same  packets,  Luderer  said. 
Bits  that  represent  pauses  in  voice 
conversations  are  dropped  from 
the  packets  without  noticeable 
degradation  of  the  voice  signals. 

Luderer  said  the  equipment 
needed  to  switch  such  packets 
could  be  added  to  currently  in¬ 
stalled  AT&T  5ESS  digital  central 
office  switches,  but  he  would  not 
say  when  the  technology  would  be 
available.  Other  conference  speak¬ 
ers  who  addressed  wideband  pack¬ 
et  switching  speculated  that  the 
technology  could  appear  in  the 
AT&T  network  in  the  early  1990s. 

AT&T  also  demonstrated  two 
See  Show  page  8 


►  NETWORK  PIONEERS 

ISDN  test  users  wary  of  pricing 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


PHOENIX  —  Early  participants 
in  Bell  operating  company  ISDN 
field  trials  said  the  technology 
holds  promise,  but  they  will  not 
put  off  plans  to  upgrade  out-of- 
date  systems  while  waiting  for  it. 

Attending  the  12th  Internation¬ 
al  Switching  Symposium  here  last 
week  were  representatives  from 
two  of  the  nation’s  first  companies 
to  conduct  Integrated  Services  Dig¬ 
ital  Network  field  tests.  They  told 
Network  World  that  many  ISDN  is¬ 
sues  remain  unsolved,  including 
how  the  future  services  will  be 
priced. 

Long  touted  by  local  and  long¬ 
distance  carriers  and  switch- 
makers  alike,  ISDN  promises  to  en¬ 
able  users  to  meld  voice  and  data 
networks,  reduce  the  complexity 
of  network  access  and  extend  net¬ 
work  control  to  users. 

Mountain  Bell,  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Bell  and  Illinois  Bell  already 
have  ISDN  trials  under  way.  These 
trials  are  testing  the  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
terface,  or  so-called  2B  +  D  access. 
Each  B  channel  operates  at  64K 
bit/sec  and  can  carry  voice  or  data, 
and  the  D  channel,  which  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  carry  signaling  for  call  setup 
and  other  functions,  operates  at 
16K  bit/sec. 

The  Bell  operating  companies 
have  yet  to  establish  pricing  for 
ISDN  because  they  have  not  deter¬ 
mined  service  provisioning  costs, 
early  users  said.  These  costs  are 


dependent,  in  part,  on  the  cost  of 
ISDN  terminal  gear.  The  lion’s 
share  of  this  equipment  was  made 
especially  for  the  trials  and  is  still 
in  the  prototype  stage. 

Barry  Eckart,  director  of  ISDN 
for  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.,  said 
ISDN  would  not  become  commer¬ 
cially  significant  until  mid- 1989.  In 
the  interim,  a  number  of  ISDN  field 
trials  will  be  held  and  ISDN  prod¬ 
ucts  will  start  to  roll  out,  he  said. 

Loren  Henry,  director  of  ISDN 
planning  at  US  West,  Inc.,  said  his 
regional  Bell  holding  company  will 
seek  to  make  ISDN  service  avail¬ 
able  in  a  nontariffed  environment 
in  mid-1988. 

Larry  Beauchat,  communica¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Arizona  De¬ 
partment  of  Administration  in 
Phoenix,  said  he  is  pleased  with 
the  ISDN  service  the  agency  re¬ 
ceives  but  is  uncertain  of  future 
plans  for  ISDN.  “I  don’t  know  any¬ 
one  who  knows  what  the  service  is 
going  to  cost,”  he  said.  “[Mountain 
Bell]  can’t  tell  me  how  much  a  line 
is  going  to  cost  or  how  many  cen¬ 
tral  offices  will  support  ISDN.” 

Beauchat  said  the  department, 
which  currently  uses  a  Common 
Channel  Switching  Arrangement 
(CCSA)  —  an  older  switched  pri¬ 
vate-line  service  still  used  by  a  few 
large  firms  —  is  looking  to  replace 
CCSA  with  an  interim  solution,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  ISDN.  The  de¬ 
partment  provides  communications 
services  to  16  cities. 

“There  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
old  [CCSA]  network  offering  will 


be  available  a  year  from  now.  We 
are  looking  at  using  switched  facil¬ 
ities  that  will  position  us  to  use 
ISDN  in  the  1990s,”  Beauchat  said. 

The  Department  of  Administra¬ 
tion  is  one  of  three  users  receiving 
ISDN  service  as  part  of  Mountain 
Bell’s  first  field  trial.  The  service 
is  provided  with  a  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  DMS  100  digital  switch 
located  at  Mountain  Bell’s  Main 
Central  Office  here. 

Beauchat  said  the  group  is  test¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  using  ISDN  to 
support  integrated  voice  and  data, 
flexible  data  base  access  and  pri¬ 
vate-line  elimination.  Applications 
supported  include  a  job  applicant 
tracking  system,  an  application 
that  handles  purchasing  for  the 
Administration  Department  and  an 
arrangement  that  enables  the 
group’s  director  and  six  assistant 
directors  to  exchange  calendars 
while  speaking  to  one  another  over 
their  telephones. 

The  communications  manager 
said  there  is  little  financial  or  op¬ 
erational  risk  in  the  trial  because 
the  department  does  not  pay  for 
the  equipment  or  facilities  used, 
and  because  redundant  non-ISDN 
lines  run  alongside  ISDN  service 
lines.  “If  the  ISDN  service  fails,  we 
can  still  operate  our  communica¬ 
tions  systems,”  Beauchat  noted. 

John  Amidon,  deputy  manager 
of  information  systems  and  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Transportation,  said  he  is  using 
ISDN  services  to  tie  NCR  Corp.  PC6 
See  ISDN  page  37 
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►  PC  NETWORKS 

3Com  set  to  preview 
diskless  workstation 

AT-compatible  operates  over  Ethernet. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  3Com 
Corp.  is  expected  this  week  to  give 
analysts  an  advance  look  at  its 
new  3Station,  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  AT-compatible  diskless 
workstation  that  will  be  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  local  network  maker. 

According  to  sources  who  have 
seen  the  product,  the  3Station  will 
operate  in  a  3Com  Ethernet  net 
running  3+  software  on  3Com’s 
network  servers.  It  reportedly  will 
be  equipped  with  at  least  1M  byte 


►  INTERFACE  ’87 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  —  Local  net 
vendor  Proteon,  Inc.  is  scheduled 
to  introduce  enhancements  to  its 
ProNET-4  token-ring  network  next 
week  at  Interface  ’87  that  will 
make  the  net  compatible  with 
IBM’s  PC  LAN  Program,  Advanced 
Program-to-Program  Communica¬ 
tions/PC,  Network  Basic  I/O  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  3270  Emulation  Pro¬ 
gram  Version  3,  Network  World  has 
learned. 

To  achieve  that  compatibility, 
Proteon  will  enhance  its  personal 
computer  network  adapter  card, 
which  is  currently  compatible  with 
Banyan  Systems,  Inc.’s  Virtual 
Network  System,  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare,  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  and  oth¬ 
er  networking  software  supporting 
datagram  protocols  at  the  data- 
link  level. 

Specifically,  the  enhancements 
add  support  of  IEEE  802.2  logical 
link  control  protocols  to  Proteon’ s 
pl340  PC  and  pl344  PC  AT  net¬ 
work  adapters.  These  protocols  use 
Class  II  virtual  terminal  connec¬ 
tions. 

According  to  John  Shriver, 
product  manager  at  Westborough, 
Mass. -based  Proteon,  most  person¬ 
al  computer  networks  and 
networking  software  use  the  Class 
I  datagram  protocols  at  the  data- 
link  layer,  which  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  packet  delivery.  IBM’s  Token- 
Ring  Network  and  its  networking 
software  are  exceptions,  providing 
guaranteed  delivery,  flow  control 
and  check  summing. 

The  NETBIOS  compatibility  will 
enable  Proteon  to  support  more 
software.  “There’s  a  larger  world 
of  software  that  will  now  operate 
with  our  adapters  because  there’s 
so  much  NETBIOS-compatible  soft¬ 
ware,”  Shriver  said.  “Many  net- 


of  random-access  memory,  a  built- 
in  Ethernet  adapter,  an  enhanced 
graphics  adapter,  and  serial  and 
parallel  ports  for  connecting  print¬ 
ers,  modems  and  a  mouse  interface. 

The  workstation’s  memory  can 
be  expanded  up  to  4M  bytes.  It 
will  not  have  any  moving  parts, 
such  as  a  fan,  and  it  has  no  expan¬ 
sion  slots  for  add-on  boards. 

The  workstation  is  expected  to 
be  officially  announced  March  30. 

Because  the  workstation  does 
not  reserve  memory  for  expansion 
slots  —  unlike  general-purpose 
personal  computers  —  additional 


work  operating  systems  just  re¬ 
quire  a  NETBIOS  interface,  such  as 
Torus  [Systems,  Inc.’s]  Tapestry.  It 
opens  up  this  board  to  every¬ 
thing.” 

In  addition,  Proteon  added  sup¬ 
port  for  IBM’s  Adapter  Support  In¬ 
terface.  This  protocol,  which  is 
used  by  all  IBM  Personal  Computer 
networking  software,  is  an  inter¬ 
face  between  the  software  and  log¬ 
ical  link  control  code.  IBM  uses 
both  in  its  Personal  Computer  To¬ 
ken-Ring  adapters. 

The  enhanced  adapters  are 
priced  at  $695  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  30  days  after  receipt  of  order. 
An  IBM  Adapter  Support  Interface 
upgrade  for  existing  ProNET-4  PC 
and  AT  adapters  will  be  available 
on  diskette  at  no  charge. 

Also  to  debut  at  Interface  ’87  is 
an  IEEE  802.5  token-ring-compati¬ 
ble  adapter  for  VMEbus-based 
technical  workstations  and  com¬ 
puters.  The  pi 542  adapter,  part  of 
Proteon’s  ProNET-4  line,  allows 
computers  from  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.,  Motorola,  Inc.,  Charles  River 
Data  Systems,  Inc.  and  others 
based  on  Motorola’s  VME  system 
bus  to  communicate  with  personal 
computers,  minicomputers  and 
mainframes  over  802.5-compatible 
token-ring  networks. 

Proteon  already  provides  token¬ 
ring  adapter  boards  for  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers,  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  ATs  and  compatibles  as  well 
as  Multibus-based  processors  from 
vendors  such  as  Masscomp,  NCR 
Gorp.  and  Alliant  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp. 

The  adapter  operates  in  VME- 
bus  based  workstations  supporting 
16-,  24-  or  32-bit  memory  address¬ 
ing  and  provides  full-duplex  di¬ 
rect-memory  access  between  the 
adapter  and  host  memory. 

The  pl542  is  priced  at  $2,200, 
the  device  driver  softare  is  $500 
and  diagnostic  software  is  $250.0 


memory  can  be  allocated  to  the 
network  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware.  That  leaves  more  memory 
available  for  memory-intensive  ap¬ 
plications  —  up  to  30%  for  appli¬ 
cations  running  under  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows,  sources  were 
told  by  3Com. 

“The  idea  is  that  if  you’re  build¬ 
ing  a  network  workstation  from 
the  ground  up,  there  are  perfor¬ 
mance  enhancements  you  can 
make  compared  to  a  more  general- 
purpose  configuration  that  is  mar¬ 
keted  without  a  disk,”  said  Dave 
Terrie,  editor  of  “Network  Moni¬ 
tor,”  an  industry  newsletter. 

The  3Station  also  provides  di¬ 
rect  access  from  its  CPU  to  the  on¬ 
board  graphics  adapter  and  net¬ 
work  hardware.  “They  claim  they 
can  get  30%  to  40%  better  perfor¬ 
mance  than  you  can  from  most 
ATs.  That’s  their  angle  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  on  the  opposite  end 
of  where  Novell  is  trying  to  go 
with  its  [Hyundai  Electronics- 
made]  system,”  he  continued.  No¬ 
vell,  through  its  Santa  Clara  Sys¬ 
tems  subsidiary,  will  supply 
diskless  workstations  from  Hyun¬ 
dai.  These  will  list  for  under  $600. 

Sources  expressed  surprise  at 
the  workstation’s  $1,895  price  tag, 
which  reportedly  does  not  include 
a  monitor  or  keyboard.  Fully  con¬ 
figured,  the  workstation  is  report¬ 
edly  priced  at  about  $2,500.  They 
said  3Com  claimed  the  3Station  is 
40%  cheaper  than  a  comparably 


equipped  Personal  Computer  AT. 

“The  price  is  too  high,  but  you 
need  to  assign  value  for  the  built- 
in  Ethernet  connection,  for  the  en¬ 
hanced  graphics  adapter  and  for 
the  1M  byte  of  memory.  Still,  I 
think  they  mis-priced  it,”  said  a 
source  who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

Some  industry  observers  also  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  a 
disk  drive  option.  “The  drawback 
is  that  you’re  compromising  expan¬ 
dability,”  said  Bruce  Grant,  Mi¬ 
croAge,  Inc.’s  director  of  technical 
support.  “It’s  not  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  machine,  and  that’s  a  little 
problematic.  You  can  only  sell  it  as 
a  component  in  a  network.” 

A  similar  workstation  with 
built-in  links  to  a  token-ring  net¬ 
work  will  soon  become  available 
from  NCR  Corp.  Grant,  who  is 
working  with  a  prototype  of  the 
NCR  3390  workstation,  said  NCR 
will  offer  a  diskless  version  as  well 
as  a  version  that  includes  a  floppy- 
or  hard-disk  drive. 

The  3390  also  has  a  10-MHz 
80286  processor,  1M  byte  of  RAM, 
serial  and  parallel  ports,  and  color 
graphics  adapter/enhanced  graph¬ 
ics  adapter  graphics  all  built  into 
one  board,  Grant  said.  NCR  has  not 
set  a  price  for  its  workstation. 

According  to  sources,  the 
planned  enhancements  to  the  3Sta- 
tion  line  due  out  early  next  year  in¬ 
clude  a  token-ring  connection  and 
a  higher  performance  workstation 
with  Ethernet  connections.  □ 


Quick  connect  66  Baiun 


The  low  cost  QUICK  CONNECT  balun  block  offers  excellent  data 
transmission  properties  and  space  efficiency.  The  multi-port  design 
allows  you  to  plug  in  your  coax  and  punch  down  your  twisted  pair  in  16  or 
32  port  increments.  Engineered  and  manufactured  to  the  highest  quality 
standards. 


use  low  cost  twisted  pair  wire  for  data 
transmission  for  IBM  3270 


Compatible  with 
category  "A"  single  line 
baluns  offered  by  The. 
Siemon  Company  and 
others 


Standard  units 
available  in  16 
or  32  port  con¬ 
figurations 

Suitable  for 
backboard 
or  relay  rack 
mounting 

Labeled  with 
circuit 

designations 
for  fast  in¬ 
stallations 
and  easy 
change- 
overs 
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►  CORPORATE  CULTURE  CLASH 

IBM’s  control  over  Rolm 
heightens  user  anxiety 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


The  head  of  the  National  Rolm 
Users  Group  (NRUG)  told  Network 
World  last  week  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  members  are  concerned 
about  the  long-range  effects  of 
IBM’s  recent  moves  to  exert  tighter 
control  over  its  Rolm  Corp.  subsid¬ 
iary. 

NRUG  President  Chuck  Garrison 
said  the  most  immediate  worry  for 
users  in  the  wake  of  IBM’s  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Rolm’s  marketing  force  is 
that  Rolm  salespeople  will  have 
less  flexibility  in  meeting  user 
needs.  Garrison,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  of  telecommunications 
for  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Ex¬ 
change,  said  users  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  that  IBM  may  come  to  exert 


control  over  Rolm’s  development 
and  manufacturing,  a  situation  he 
said  could  lead  to  incompatibility 
between  future  and  current  Rolm 
equipment. 

Two  weeks 
ago,  IBM  as¬ 
signed  Rolm’s 
6,000  salespeo¬ 
ple  to  a  newly 
formed  division 
within  its  Infor¬ 
mations  Sys¬ 
tems  Group. 

The  shift  is 
viewed  as  an 
early  step  in 
IBM’s  effort  to 
draft  a  unified 
communications  strategy  embrac¬ 
ing  both  voice  and  data  products. 

“There  are  some  real  differences 


in  the  corporate  cultures  of  the 
two  companies.  There  is  some  con¬ 
cern  that  IBM  will  not  be  as  free  as 
Rolm  in  negotiating  with  individ¬ 
ual  users,”  Garrison  said.  “Rolm  is 
one  of  the  top  switch  makers  and 
gets  top  dollar  for  its  equipment. 
But  customers  were  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  Rolm  to  meet  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  IBM  may  want  every¬ 
one  to  sign  a  standard  sales  and 
service  contract.” 

In  the  past,  Rolm  assured  users 
that  any  new 
equipment  it  de¬ 
velops  will  be 
compatible  with 
Rolm  gear  al¬ 
ready  installed. 
“IBM  has  not 
given  us  that 
promise,”  said 
Garrison. 

According  to 
Garrison,  some 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  managers 
fear  future  integration  of  Rolm  and 
IBM  products  may  increase  the  role 
MIS  managers  play  in  telecom¬ 


munications  operations.  “Telecom¬ 
munications  managers  could  have 
some  real  political  problems  in 
their  organizations  if  IBM  becomes 
more  involved  in  Rolm’s  develop¬ 
ment,”  Garrison  said. 

John  Saccente,  vice-president  of 
telecommunications  for  Tenneco, 
Inc.  in  Houston,  agreed  it  would  be 
logical  for  IBM  to  become  more  in¬ 
volved  in  designing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  future  Rolm  products.  “The 
Rolm  box  has  been  out  there  for  a 
while,”  he  said.  “I  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  IBM  was  very  involved  in 
developing  a  new  product.” 

But  Saccente  said  he  sees  IBM’s 
increased  control  over  Rolm  as  a 
positive  development  for  users.  “If 
that  means  MIS  has  more  influence 
over  telecommunications,  so  be  it,” 
he  said. 

NRUG  has  enjoyed  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  maker,  and  the  group  has 
met  with  top  Rolm  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  its  president,  Dennis  Pa- 
boojian,  Garrison  said.  The  group 
hopes  to  establish  a  similar  rela¬ 
tionship  with  IBM,  he  said.O 


“There  is  concern 
IBM  will  not  be 
as  free  as  Rolm 
in  negotiating 
with  users.” 


►  TCP/IP  CONFERENCE 

Users  toil  with  TCP/IP-to-OSI  quandary 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


MONTEREY,  Calif.  —  How  to 
migrate  TCP/IP-based  networks  to 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  stan¬ 
dards  was  a  leading  concern  of  the 
nearly  700  users  and  vendors  at¬ 
tending  last  week’s  TCP/IP  Intero¬ 
perability  Conference  here. 

The  four-day  conference,  orga¬ 
nized  by  Cupertino,  Calif.-based 
Advanced  Computing  Environ¬ 
ments,  drew  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  users, 
as  well  as  systems  integrators  and 
vendors  of  TCP/IP  products.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conference,  a  proposed  IBM 
Network  Basic  I/O  System-to-TCP/ 
IP  interface,  under  development 
for  the  past  year,  was  unveiled. 
(See  “Vendors  push  interface,” 
page  6). 

Conference  speakers  contrasted 
immediate  problems,  such  as  the 
need  for  better  methods  within 
TCP/IP  to  handle  network  routing, 
with  longer  term  concerns,  such  as 
how  to  accommodate  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  size  of  the  TCP/IP-based 
Internetwork.  But  overriding  all 
these  concerns  was  the  issue  of 
transition  to  networking  standards 
based  on  the  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organization’s  OSI  model. 

Despite  some  current  conces¬ 
sions  to  OSI,  such  as  a  plan  being 
drafted  by  Mitre  Corp.  to  allow 
data  to  move  between  hosts  run¬ 
ning  TCP/IP  and  OSI,  the  general 
consensus  among  conference  at¬ 
tendees  was  that  TCP/IP  has  a  lot 
of  momentum  and  will  be  used  for 
another  10  years. 

“We  are  drowning  in  short-term 
problems,”  said  Dave  Clark,  senior 
research  scientist  at  the  laboratory 
for  Computer  Science  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  referring  to  the 


Internet  network.  Clark  told  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  Internet,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  approximately  200  net¬ 
works  including  Military  Network, 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen¬ 
cy  Network  and  National  Science 
Foundation  net,  is  likely  to  grow 
by  another  40  networks  in  the 
short  term. 

Efforts  to  develop  new  routing 
algorithms  and  new  transport  pro¬ 
tocols  for  managing  transmissions 
between  Internet-connected  nets 
need  to  be  coordinated,  Clark 
stressed.  “Unless  we  launch  an  or¬ 
ganized  effort,  we’re  never  going 
to  build  networks  that  work.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years,  Clark  said, 
key  issues  that  will  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  are  the  size  of  Internet,  the 
speed  of  connections  among  net¬ 
works  and  network  management. 

“We’re  really  going  to  have  to 
understand  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
network  with  components  man¬ 
aged  by  possibly  hostile  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Clark  said,  referring  to  the 
range  of  net  management  schemes 
vendors  currently  offer. 

Clark  said  he  sees  OSI  running 
into  many  of  the  same  problems, 
such  as  routing,  that  TCP/IP  has 
encountered.  Network  specialists 
from  several  universities  echoed 
Clark’s  concern  about  how  well 
early  OSI  products  will  perform. 
With  the  interoperability  problems 
the  decade-old  TCP/IP  protocols 
still  exhibit,  Glen  Trewitt,  a  Ph.D 
candidate  at  Stanford  University, 
in  Stanford,  Calif.,  believes  full  im¬ 
plementation  of  OSI  is  still  many 
years  away. 

Nonetheless,  Trewitt’s  col¬ 
league,  software  and  network  engi¬ 
neer  Phil  Almquist,  said  OSI  is  be¬ 
ing  implemented  much  sooner  than 
he  expected.  Almquist  said  Stan¬ 
ford’s  current  migration  strategy 
involves  inplementing  OSI  proto¬ 


cols  separately  from  TCP/IP  proto¬ 
cols,  with  no  conversion  between 
the  protocol  stacks. 

Despite  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  commitment  to  move  from 
TCP/IP  to  the  OSI  protocols, 
“there’s  going  to  be  a  long  period 
where  both  protocol  suites  exist  in 
the  DOD  community,”  said  Phillip 
Gross,  a  member  of  the  technical 
staff  at  Mitre. 

One  Defense  Department  attend¬ 
ee,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified, 
noted  that  the  government  general¬ 
ly  turns  over  technology  every  10 
to  12  years,  compared  with  the 
five-year  cycle  typically  found 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


MONTEREY,  Calif.  —  A  group 
of  local  network  vendors  culminat¬ 
ed  a  year  of  work  last  week  when 
they  proposed  an  informal  stan¬ 
dard  specifying  how  Network  Ba¬ 
sic  I/O  System  nets  can  be  inter¬ 
faced  to  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  nets  at 
the  TCP/IP  Interoperability  Con¬ 
ference  here. 

Due  to  the  informal  nature  of 
the  standard,  however,  users  will 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  testing  to 
ensure  that  different  vendors’ 
TCP/IP-based  software  will  inter¬ 
operate  on  a  network. 

A  need  arose  for  a  standard 
NETBIOS-to-TCP/IP  interface 
when  vendors  began  offering  TCP/ 
IP  support  for  personal  computer 
local  networks.  Vendors  typically 
implement  protocols  such  as  TCP/ 


with  universities. 

Based  on  this  reality,  Mitre  is  in 
the  process  of  drafting  a  plan  to  al¬ 
low  data  to  move  between  hosts 
running  the  different  protocol 
stacks.  The  two  protocol  stacks 
need  to  be  supported  both  at  the 
gateway  and  the  host  computer, 
Gross  said.  A  single  network  on  the 
Internet  could  support  either  two 
gateways,  each  running  one  proto¬ 
col  stack,  or  a  single  gateway  run¬ 
ning  both  protocol  suites,  he  said. 

To  facilitate  the  movement  of 
data  between  the  two  protocol 
stacks  within  a  single  host  comput¬ 
er,  Mitre  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  are  working  to  devel¬ 
op  what  Gross  called  an  applica¬ 
tion-level  gateway.  This  applica¬ 
tion-level  software  would  auto¬ 
mate  the  multistep  process  of  mov¬ 
ing  data  between  the  stacks.  □ 


IP  in  software  sold  in  conjunction 
with  their  network  interface  cards. 

NETBIOS,  a  session-level  proto¬ 
col  designed  by  IBM,  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  standard  way  to  interface  to 
the  transport  layer  below  it.  As  a 
result,  vendors  have  been  imple¬ 
menting  different  ways  to  inter¬ 
face  NETBIOS  to  TCP/IP.  Within 
their  implementations,  vendors 
have  been  free  to  determine  their 
own  method  of  establishing  a  ses¬ 
sion  and  formatting  data  packets. 

Because  of  these  differences, 
messages  sent  from  a  network 
node  running  one  vendor’s  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  protocol  stack 
have  little  chance  of  being  under¬ 
stood  by  a  node  running  another 
vendor’s  protocol  implementation. 

The  standard  interface  intended 
to  resolve  those  problems  was  pre¬ 
sented  here  last  week  in  a  150- 
page  document. 

See  Interface  page  38 


►  NETBIOS-TCP/IP 

Vendors  push  interface 
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►  FIBER  OPTICS 


Caterpillar  nets  savings 


BY  BOB  HAMEL 

Senior  Editor 


PEORIA,  Ill.  —  Pressured  to 
pare  its  operating  costs,  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  Inc.  has  installed  a  private  fi¬ 
ber-optic  network  that  links  five 
major  facilities  to  its  corporate 
headquarters  and  has  cut  annual 
communications  expenditures  by 
nearly  one-third. 

Caterpillar,  headquartered  here, 
is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  earth  moving  equip¬ 
ment  and  industrial  engines.  Fac¬ 
ing  increasing  foreign  competition 
and  a  slumping  market  for  its 
products,  management  realized 
that  cost  cutting  was  a  key  element 
in  staying  competitive. 

“Since  1981,  the  company  has 
tried  to  align  its  labor  and  business 
costs  with  the  need  to  manufacture 
products,”  said  Stan  Bane,  Cater¬ 
pillar’s  telecommunications  and 
data  processing  operations  super¬ 
visor. 

That  goal,  combined  with  pres¬ 
sures  created  by  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T  and  industry  deregulation, 
led  to  the  company’s  decision  to  in¬ 
stall  a  private  network  to  replace 
Illinois  Bell’s  Centrex  and  private¬ 
line  services,  and  private  branch 
exchanges  leased  from  GTE  Corp. 

After  considering  different 
ways  to  build  the  private  network, 
which  had  to  tie  scattered  Cater¬ 
pillar  facilities  to  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  here,  the  company  decid¬ 
ed  to  install  a  fiber-optic  backbone 
from  AT&T.  Fiber  was  preferable 
to  microwave,  another  option  con¬ 
sidered,  because  of  its  potential  ca¬ 
pacity,  its  security  and  relatively 
error-free  transmission  perfor¬ 
mance. 

The  now-completed  network, 
called  the  Peoria  Area  Telecom¬ 
munications  System  (PATS),  con¬ 
nects  six  Caterpillar  manufactur¬ 
ing,  administrative  and  corporate 
locations  with  roughly  600  miles  of 
fiber  cable. 

For  voice,  the  star-configured  fi¬ 
ber  network  supports  four  AT&T 
System/85  and  four  System/75 
PBXs  configured  in  an  Electronic 
Tandem  Network  (ETN).  The  net¬ 
work  has  more  than  400  dedicated- 
use  voice  lines  and  serves  11,000 
stations.  The  company  also  main¬ 
tains  more  than  90  WATS  lines  and 
over  500  digital  data  and  direct 
outward  dialing  lines  from  its  vari¬ 
ous  facilities. 

To  lay  the  cable,  Caterpillar  pur¬ 
chased  the  right  of  way  between 
facilities.  Each  cable  contains  six 
to  12  fiber  strands.  Transmission 
capacity  is  segmented  into  multiple 
T-l  channels  that  are,  in  turn,  seg¬ 
mented  into  lower  speed  channels. 

A  prime  requirement  in  Caterpil¬ 
lar’s  request  for  proposal  was  that 
responding  vendors  had  to  be  able 
to  do  the  whole  job.  “We  didn’t 
want  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of 
subcontractors,”  said  Dennis  Al¬ 
bers,  the  PATS  project  manager. 
“We  wanted  one  general  contrac¬ 
tor  for  everything,  including  the 


telephone  equipment,  distribution, 
system  installation,  maintenance 
and  network  implementation.” 

AT&T  became  the  vendor  of 
choice  by  meeting  price  require¬ 
ments  and  schedule  and  implemen¬ 
tation  deadlines.  The  company  was 
given  a  one-year  installation,  time 
frame.  According  to  Bane,  “AT&T 
had  the  technical  experience  and 
people  to  handle  a  job  of  this  size 
and  complexity.” 

Besides  the  fiber  cable  runs  to 
six  major  Caterpillar  facilities, 
AT&T  used  traditional  copper  wir¬ 


ing  to  network  two  smaller  loca¬ 
tions  that  had  little  data  communi¬ 
cations  requirements.  In  antic¬ 
ipation  of  future  communications 
needs,  Caterpillar  had  AT&T  lay  fi¬ 
ber  between  20  manufacturing 
buildings  in  two  of  the  Peoria  loca¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  stabilizing  costs, 
Bane  indicated  that  the  company  is 
using  high-speed  data  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities,  made  possible 
with  the  fiber,  to  support  a  number 
of  engineering  applications,  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  and  manufac¬ 
turing  applications  and  some  image 
transmission  among  sites. 

Bane  is  satisfied  with  both  ser¬ 
vice  and  quality.  “We’re  getting 
much  better  transmission  with  fi¬ 
ber,  both  in  speed  and  quality. 


We’ve  also  significantly  reduced 
data-transmission  error  rates, 
which  is  a  real  time  and  money 
saver,”  he  said. 

For  telecommunications,  the  fi¬ 
ber-supported  ETN  provides  five¬ 
digit  dialing  to  all  locations  on  the 
network,  automatic  least-cost 
route  selection  to  off-network 
sites,  centralized  attendant  ser¬ 
vice,  on-line  system  administration 
and  improved  system  management 
reporting. 

Since  the  network  is  playing  so 
well  in  Peoria,  Caterpillar  will  take 
the  improvements  on  the  road.  Al¬ 
bers  indicated  the  company  will 
upgrade  the  telecommunications 
facilities  at  24  of  its  other  nation¬ 
wide  facilities  by  installing  similar 
AT&T  PBX  systems.  □ 


The  CompuServe  network 

If  you  have  one  of  these, 

you’re  already  using  it. 


Presenting  the  network 
chosen  by  Visa  and  leaders  in 
every  major  industry  doing 
business  today. 


CompuServe’s  value-added,  packet- 
switched  network  has  been  developing 
an  impressive  list  of  customers. 

Including  major  corporations.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Nationwide  associations. 
Universities.  Banks.  Hospitals. 

For  starters,  here’s  how  we’ve  been 
helping  Visa  ever  since  1983. 

We’ve  provided  reliable  dial  access  for 
telecommunications  for  thousands  of 
Visa  terminals  in  more  than  2,000  cities. 

Enabled  Visa  merchants  nationwide  to 
authorize  credit  card  purchases  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  seconds. 

Altered  our  software  to  streamline 
Visa’s  operations. 

And  we’ve  continually  explored  ways 
to  reduce  phone  charges.  And  make  it 
easy  for  merchants  to  access  the  system 
quickly. 


According  to  Linda  W.  Mock, 

Senior  Vice-President,  Marketing 
Visa  Electronic  Delivery  Systems 

“The  CompuServe  network  has  been  a 
responsive  and  extremely  reliable  service 
provider.  As  our  members  expand  their 
point-of-sale  programs,  they  know  they 
can  counton  CompuServe’s  committed 
and  predictable  performance.” 

Now  look  at  all  the  reasons  you 
should  put  CompuServe  to  work  for 
you. 

1.  Over  99.9%  reliability. 

2.  A  300%  increase  in  cities  served  since 
1982. 

3.  Local  customer  support  through  over 
30  offices  nationwide. 

4.  Compatibility  with  all  major  protocols 
and  equipment. 

5.  Management  assistance  programs  to 
help  you  use  the  system. 

6.  Pricing  tailored  to  customer  needs. 

7.  Security  through  total  customer 
control. 

Check  out  the  CompuServe  network. 

After  all,  we’ve  been  helping  Visa  and 


leaders  in  all  sorts  of  major  industries 
charge  ahead  for  years. 

Maybe  it’s  time  you  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you. 

For  more  information,  call  operator  18 
CompuServe  Network  Services 
800-848-8199.  In  Ohio,  614-457-0802. 


^CompuServe  Network 

Please  send  your  FREE  “Network  Nation” 
brochure  describing  CompuServe’s  value- 
added  network. 

Name _ 

Title _ 


Company. 

Address _ 

City - 


State _ 

Business  Phone  . 


Zip. 


CompuServe' 


L 


Network  Services 
RO.  Box  20212 
5000  Arlington  Centre  Blvd. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43220 


NV-4303-23 


u 


An  H&R  Block  Company 

Visa  and  the  Three  Band  Design  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Visa  International. 
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►  INTERNATIONAL 

FCC  proposes  to  curtail 
rule  benefiting  COMSAT 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  late  last  week  proposed 
eliminating  a  policy  that  has 
benefited  Communications  Satel¬ 
lite  Corp.  for  more  than  two  de¬ 
cades. 

The  policy,  called  balanced 
loading,  was  initiated  in  1966 
and  requires  that  AT&T  use  sat¬ 
ellites  owned  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Telecommunications  Satellite 
Organization  for  about  half  of 
its  overseas  traffic.  COMSAT 
has  a  25%  interest  in  INTEL¬ 
SAT,  a  113-nation  consortium 
that  provides  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  FCC  drafted  the  balanced 
loading  policy  in  1966  to  ensure 
that  AT&T  off-load  some  of  its 
traffic  to  the  newly  formed 
COMSAT,  instead  of  sending  all 
its  calls  on  its  undersea  cable. 

When  the  FCC  initiated  the 
policy,  satellite  transmission 
was  a  less  expensive  form  of 
communications  than  undersea 
cable.  But  developments  in  fi¬ 
ber-optic  technology  have  low¬ 
ered  the  cost  of  undersea  cable 
transmission.  In  addition,  IN¬ 
TELSAT  charges  high  rates  on 
its  busiest  transmission  routes 
to  subsidize  routes  with  less 
traffic. 

The  cost  of  transmission  on 
the  busy  North  Atlantic  telecom¬ 


munications  route,  for  example, 
is  kept  high  in  order  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  transmission  to  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

According  to  Page  Montgom¬ 
ery,  vice-president  of  Economics 
and  Technology,  in  Boston,  the 
elimination  of  the  subsidy  could 
lower  the  cost  of  transmission 
for  users  of  North  American 
telecommunications  routes. 

However,  Montgomery  said  it 
is  difficult  to  gauge  what  effect 
the  elimination  of  the  subsidy 
would  have  on  users  since  it  is 
not  clear  when  the  subsidy  will 
be  ended.  Moreover,  Montgom¬ 
ery  said,  other  competitive  fac¬ 
tors  in  international  communica¬ 
tions  could  affect  the  cost  of 
overseas  transmission. 

For  example,  Montgomery 
said  the  international  market 
could  change  drastically  if  satel¬ 
lite  deployment  increases  in  the 
near  future. 

The  current  balanced  loading 
policy  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  the  FCC  has  several 
replacement  proposals.  One 
would  eliminate  balanced  load¬ 
ing  in  1989.  Two  other  plans 
would  phase  out  balanced  load¬ 
ing  over  longer  periods  of  time. 

“I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
the  FCC  took  the  longer  rather 
than  the  shorter  period  to  end 
the  subsidy,”  Montgomery  said. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  political  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  dealing 
with  INTELSAT  and  COMSAT.”!? 


►  RESELLING  RETAILER 

Sears  resells  excess 
space  on  its  SNA  net 

AMD  is  happy  with  its  nationwide  links. 


5ESS  from  page  2 
“We  are  all  buying  something  very 
new,”  Berlin  said.  “The  5ESS  im¬ 
plementation  is  a  massive  project. 
When  you  are  at  the  front  end  of  a 
wave  you  don’t  want  that  wave  to 
knock  you  over.” 

Robert  Uhl,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  at  Wang  Laboratories, 
said  the  group’s  primary  goal  is  to 
push  for  support  of  new  5ESS  ca¬ 
pabilities.  “Our  concern  is  mostly 
regarding  the  future  —  anything 
AT&T  will  tell  us  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  Uhl  said.  “We  are  part  of 
the  ISDN  field  trials  testing  a  ter- 
minal-to-host  connection.  We  will 
emulate  that  on-site  here  and  allow 
our  designers  to  have  an  on-site 
laboratory.” 

While  long-range  development 
of  the  5ESS  switch,  particularly  its 
ISDN  capabilities,  is  the  overriding 
concern  of  the  membership,  the 
group  will  also  address  more  imme¬ 
diate  concerns. 

“Like  any  product  you  buy, 
there  are  inherent  problems  with 
the  switch,”  said  Kuhn.  “We  would 
like  to  get  those  right  out  into  the 
open  and  have  AT&T  get  them  into 
the  lab  where  they  can  be  solved.” 

AT&T  Network  Systems  has  set 
up  a  day-long  meeting  between  its 
technical  support  staff  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  users  group,  according 


to  Joyce  Malleck,  product  manager 
for  5ESS  switching. 

Malleck  said  Network  Systems 
was  pleased  by  the  formation  of 
the  users  group.  “Users  groups 
give  us  a  good  idea  of  what  our 
customers  are  really  looking  for,” 
said  Malleck.  She  said  user  input  is 
especially  important  as  the  compa¬ 
ny  begins  to  roll  out  ISDN  products 
and  services. 

“We  have  other  users  groups 
that  we  have  initiated,”  Malleck 
said.  “The  5ESS  group  is  closer  to 
the  kind  of  users  group  found  in 
the  data  processing  environment. 
The  agenda  will  be  controlled  and 
set  by  the  actual  users.  I  think  we 
will  find  this  an  invaluable  rela¬ 
tionship.” 

The  initial  meeting  between  the 
5ESS  users  group  and  AT&T  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  held  at  the  AT&T 
Network  Software  Center  here. 
“We  thought  the  users  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  the  support  facil¬ 
ity  for  Network  Systems,”  said 
Malleck. 

She  said  that  since  the  Centrex 
users  and  the  on-site  5ESS  users 
would  not  share  all  of  the  same 
concerns,  the  Network  Systems’ 
product  manager  for  Centrex  ser¬ 
vices  will  conduct  a  separate  ses¬ 
sion  for  Centrex  users  during  the 
meeting.  □ 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  Ill.  — 
By  reselling  excess  capacity  over 
its  Systems  Network  Architecture 
network,  Sears  Communications 
Co.  has  found  it  can  defray  its 
costs  while  providing  cost  savings 
and  nationwide  connectivity  to  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  (AMD). 

Sears’  SNA  value-added  network 
service  offers  backbone  transport 
of  data  to  and  from  customer  hosts 
and  terminals  with  end-to-end  net¬ 
work  management.  Sears  handles 
the  installation,  maintenance  and 
control  for  the  customer. 

Gary  Weiss,  vice-president  of 
data  communications  for  Sears, 
said  Sears  bills  the  customer  in  one 
of  two  ways.  The  customer  can  pay 
a  fixed  monthly  fee  based  on  the 
average  number  of  characters 
transmitted  per  month,  or  he  may 
pay  a  fixed  fee  plus  variable  pric¬ 
ing  based  on  actual  volume  moved 
per  month. 

AMD,  based  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
is  the  first  Sears  customer  to  roll 
out  the  network  service  to  its  en¬ 
tire  organization.  The  company  has 
pilot-tested  the  Sears  service  in 
several  locations  over  the  past 
three  months.  Now  it  plans  to  link 
all  of  its  field  sales  office  terminals 
to  its  information  databases  over 
the  Sears  network. 

AMD  uses  the  service  for  sales 
applications,  product  ship  dates, 
pricing  and  product  status  data. 
AMD’s  field  offices  communicate 
with  its  mainframes  through  IBM 
3270-type  terminals. 

Edward  Bowden,  AMD’s  net¬ 
work  operations  manager,  is  ebul¬ 
lient  about  his  experience  with 
Sears.  “We  are  extremely  pleased 
and  impressed  with  the  services 
we’ve  received  from  Sears,”  he 
said. 

Bowden  said  that  working  with 
another  user,  rather  than  a  com¬ 
munications  vendor,  has  been 
nothing  but  advantageous  for  both 
companies. 

“We  gain  the  benefits  of  interac¬ 
tion  with  Sears’  systems  program¬ 
mers,  technicians  and  network 
control  people  talking  the  same 
language  as  we  do,”  Bowden  said. 
“It’s  like  working  with  another 


Show  from  page  4 
new  broadband  switching  technol¬ 
ogies  that  may  translate  into  ser¬ 
vices  once  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Telephony 
and  Telegraphy  sets  speeds  for  so- 
called  broadband  ISDN  services. 
The  CCITT  is  expected  to  address 
high-speed  services,  intended  to 
support  data  and  video  transmis¬ 
sions,  beginning  in  1988. 

Both  AT&T  and  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  agree  a  speed  cap  of  150M  bit/ 
sec  would  be  placed  on  such  ser- 


group  of  internal  MIS  people  in¬ 
stead  of  an  outside  vendor.” 

The  Sears  offering  also  com¬ 
pares  favorably  to  its  competitors’ 
in  terms  of  price  and  performance. 
In  comparison  to  Telenet  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  whose  packet¬ 
switching  service  AMD  formerly 
used,  the  Sears  network  has  pro¬ 
vided  “significant  cost  savings  and 
has  reduced  the  requisite  amount 
of  accompanying  hardware,”  Bow¬ 
den  noted. 

Because  communications  with 
Sears  is  3725-to-3725,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  AMD  doesn’t  need  front- 
end  packet  assembler/disas- 
semblers  and  other  equipment, 
which  means  reduced  floor  space 
and  fewer  possible  points  of  fail¬ 
ure. 

“We  have  an  atmosphere  of  mu¬ 
tual  cooperation,”  Bowden  said. 
“That  is  a  rare  thing  when  you 
work  with  a  vendor.” 

Saves  money  and  space 

The  road  to  reselling  excess  ca¬ 
pacity  began  when  Sears  took  a 
close  look  at  the  disparate  net¬ 
works  connecting  its  family  of 
Sears  companies  and  decided  to 
link  everything  over  a  single  homo¬ 
geneous  SNA  network. 

In  1986,  the  company  completed 
construction  of  a  backbone  net¬ 
work  with  multiple  T-l  links  con¬ 
necting  18  main  switching  hubs 
and  all  the  company’s  sites  nation¬ 
wide.  The  network  supports  100 
IBM  3725  front-end  processors 
with  IBM  network  management 
tools. 

That  same  year,  the  company  re¬ 
alized  the  potential  resale  value  of 
the  network.  “Since  we  had  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  expertise  and  a  huge  geo¬ 
graphically  distributed  network, 
we  felt  we  were  in  a  good  position 
to  serve  customers  with  10  to 
1,000  locations  across  the  U.S.,” 
said  Weiss.  “We  decided  we  would 
look  for  customers  that  needed  to 
communicate  between  their  termi¬ 
nals  and  their  IBM  hosts.” 

Sears  began  marketing  its  excess 
network  capacity  in  1986.  The 
marketing  effort  cost  the  organiza¬ 
tion  very  little,  Weiss  said,  because 
“all  we  required  was  a  minor  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  organization  to  le¬ 
verage  the  existing  structure.”!? 


vices.  AT&T  displayed  offerings 
running  at  45M  bit/sec  and  140M 
bit/sec. 

Northern  Telecom  said  Bell 
Northern  Research  is  working  on 
broadband  switching  techniques, 
but  would  not  divulge  at  what 
speeds  they  would  operate. 

Roy  Merrills,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Northern  Telecom’s  Inte¬ 
grated  Network  Systems,  said  Bell' 
Northern  Research  is  also  explor¬ 
ing  wideband  packet  switching  and 
light  switching  technologies.!? 
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u  U.S.  experience  demonstrates  that  the  new  services,  efficiencies  and  expanded  capabil¬ 
ities  of  modern  communications  and  computer  data  processing  are  most  likely  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  users  under  conditions  of  minimal  or  no  regulation. 

From  the  National  Telecommunications  and  Information  Administration 

Competition  Benefits  Report 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


►  CORPORATE  STRATEGY 

Tellabs  to  face 
new  challenges 

Problems  arise  as  analog  market  wanes. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


LISLE,  Ill.  —  If  you  have  purchased  a 
T-l  multiplexer  from  AT&T,  chances 
are  you  own  a  product  made  by  Tellabs, 
Inc.,  a  company  whose  soaring  profits 
have  recently  made  it  the  darling  of 
Wall  Street. 

Tellabs  sells  data  communications 
equipment,  including  a  T-l  multiplexer, 
and  Digital  Access  and  Cross-connect 
Systems  (DACS),  to  end  users  through 
companies  such  as  AT&T,  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.  and  Bell  Canada.  But  the 
company’s  primary  business  is  selling 
analog  network  gear,  such  as  network 
channel-terminating  and  inband-signal- 
ing  equipment,  to  the  Bell  operating 
companies. 

Tellabs’  strategy  has  served  the  com¬ 
pany  well  thus  far,  but  the  firm  faces  a 
couple  of  potential  problems.  The  ana¬ 
log  equipment  market  is  on  the  wane  as 
the  BOCs  upgrade  their  central  offices 
and  as  networks  become  paved  with  fi¬ 
ber. 

Tellabs  President  Michael  J.  Birck  ac¬ 
knowledged  last  week  that  the  company 


will  have  to  rely  on  its  digital  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  T-l  multiplexer,  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  its  revenue.  But 
the  firms  that  now  resell  those  products 
may  choose  to  develop  their  own  offer¬ 
ings,  leaving  Tellabs  without  a  critical 
distribution  channel  or  the  marketing 
clout  of  its  big  partners. 

Tellabs  commenced  operations  in 
1975,  selling  analog  products  targeted 
primarily  at  telephone  companies.  In 
1980,  Birck  said  he  recognized  some  un¬ 
tapped  opportunities  in  the  data  com¬ 
munications  market,  to  which  the  com¬ 
pany  responded  with  the  introduction 
of  echo  cancellers,  and  later,  a  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexer  and  DACS.  By  year-end  1986, 
Tellabs  had  achieved  $115  million  in 
sales,  a  16%  increase  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  profits  increased  31%  to  $34.4 
million. 

Birck  said  he  attributes  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  success  to  its  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  voice  arena,  as  most  ven¬ 
dors  have  approached  the  market  with 
data  expertise  but  little  knowledge  of 
voice.  “We  have  the  advantage  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  structure  of  the  voice 

See  Tellabs  page  10 


BRIEFS 


Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  received  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  subcontract  from 
AT&T  Technologies,  Inc. 
for  development  of  a  pro¬ 
totype  communications 
system  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  Voice  Switching 
and  Control  System  will 
switch  and  control  com¬ 
munications  automatical¬ 
ly  between  aircraft  and 
controllers  at  23  regional 
traffic-control  centers. 

$ 

British  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  pic  signed  a  re¬ 
seller  agreement  with  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  to  provide  local- 
area  networking  products 
to  the  UK. 

British  Telecom  will 
bundle  Novell’s  family  of 
NetWare  networking 
hardware  and  software 
with  its  own  local  net¬ 
work  components  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  line  of  products 


called  T-Net  1000. 

$ 

Novell,  Inc.  reported 
operating  results  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1987,  ended  Jan.  31. 

Net  sales  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1987  were 
$29,863,000,  an  increase 
of  106%  for  the  similar 
period  in  fiscal  1986. 
Earnings  per  share  were 
31  cents,  compared  with 
20  cents  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  previous 


Nestar  Systems,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  DSC  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  ac¬ 
quired  Intelligent  Ac¬ 
cess. 

The  expanded  Nestar 
product  line  will  support 
applications  not  previous¬ 
ly  feasible  on  a  personal 
computer.  Terms  of  the 
acquisition  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 


Interphase  Corp.  and 
Siemens  AG  announced  a 
contract  valued  at  more 
than  $7.5  million.  Under 
the  contract,  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  end  of  1988, 
Siemens  will  purchase  the 
Interphase  Storager  for 
use  in  a  variety  of  high- 
performance  and  mid¬ 
range  systems  incorporat¬ 
ing  Siemens  Megafile  disk 
drives. 

The  contract  also  in¬ 
cludes  Interphase’s  SMD 
2190  disk-drive  controller 
for  systems  using  larger 
drives.  _ 

$ 

Colonial  Data  Tech¬ 
nologies  (CDT)  signed  an 
OEM  agreement  with 
BellSouth  Advanced  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  (BSAS)  under 
which  CDT  will  manufac¬ 
ture  a  line  of  feature  tele¬ 
phones  for  resale  by 
BSAS  over  a  multiyear 
term.O 


INDUSTRY  EYE 


PAM  POWERS 


Long-distance  carriers  fight  for  profit 


(dollars  in  millions) 

AT&T 

1986 

1985 

Revenue 

$34,087 

$34,417 

Earnings 

$139 

$1,557 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 

1986 

1985 

Revenue 

$3,592 

$2,542 

Earnings 

($448) 

$113 

US  Sprint  Communications  Co.* 

1986 

Revenue  $1,141  *  Figures  for  first  six 

Earnings  ($357)  months  of  operation. 


MCI  chief  hopes 
company’s  winter  of 
discontent  is  over 

After  MCI  Communications  Corp.’s  tumultuous  and 
not  terribly  successful  year  braving  the  elements 
in  the  long-distance  market,  a  lot  of  people  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  combination  of  slumping  rates  and  rising 
costs  will  bring  the  carrier  to  its  knees  before  it  man¬ 
ages  to  turn  its  luck  around. 

One  good  indicator  of  whether  MCI  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
bound  is  its  ability  to  offer  new  or  enhanced  services 
that  can  generate  additional  revenue.  In  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  Network  World,  MCI  Chairman  and  Chief  Op¬ 
erating  Officer  Bert  Roberts  provided  some  insights  into 
the  company’s  strategy  in  the  area  of  services. 

Roberts  emphasized  MCI’s  commitment  to  working 
with  IBM  in  joint  development  and  marketing  projects, 
which  may  already  be  coming  to  fruition  with  the  re¬ 
cent  formation  of  MCI’s  IBM  joint  activities  office. 

While  Roberts  would  not  divulge  any  specifics  of 
joint  MCI/IBM  development  activities,  the  fact  that  the 
two  companies  are  working  together  is  encouraging. 

IBM  has  suffered  financially  of  late,  but  its  influence  is 
great  in  the  big  business  community  that  MCI  must  pen¬ 
etrate  more  effectively. 

Roberts  offered  illuminating  comments  on  the  future 
of  V-Net,  MCI’s  virtual  private  network  offering  that 
competes  with  AT&T’s  Software-Defined  Network.  MCI 
will  customize  V-Net,  he  said,  allowing  users  to  design 
their  own  network  trunking  and  numbering  plans, 
among  other  things. 

Also,  he  said  MCI  will  expand  its  800  services  to  in¬ 
corporate  greater  flexibility  in  pricing  and  features,  but 
again  he  would  not  elaborate  further.  MCI’s  800  offer¬ 
ings,  along  with  its  WATS-type  services,  are  a  crucial 
component  of  its  big  business  sales  efforts  and  one  that 
MCI  lacked  until  too  recently.  Given  AT&T’s  dominance, 
MCI’s  penetration  of  the  800  market  will  be  slow  and 
painful,  but  it’s  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

At  this  point,  MCI’s  plans  regarding  data  networking 
are  unclear,  and  Roberts  did  little  to  lift  the  veil  of 
mystery  surrounding  the  company’s  strategy.  Roberts 
indicated  a  commitment  to  providing  private  data 
networking  offerings  of  some  sort,  perhaps  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  equipment  vendor. 

To  prosper,  MCI  needs  to  be  more  successful  in  data 

See  MCI  page  10 
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Tellabs  from  page  9 
network.  As  early  as  the  1970s, 
people  were  forecasting  that  data 
would  soon  comprise  50%  of  the 
traffic  across  the  network.  That 
still  hasn’t  happened.  We  still  have 
the  advantage  because  voice  still 
predominates.” 

Tellabs  derives  some  50%  of  its 
annual  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
voice  products.  But  Birck  admitted 
the  market  for  analog  communica¬ 
tions  tools  is  showing  flat  growth. 
Therefore,  he  said,  data  products 
must  contribute  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  profits  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Tellabs  sells  its  DACS  products 
primarily  to  the  BOCs  and  indepen¬ 
dent  telephone  companies.  In  1984, 
the  company  signed  an  agreement 


with  AT&T  under  Which  the  latter 
resells  Tellabs  T-l  multiplexers, 
statistical  multiplexers  and  packet 
switches.  For  the  most  part,  that 
agreement  precludes  Tellabs  from 
selling  those  products  directly  to 
end  users. 

‘‘Tellabs’  data  strategy  relies 
heavily  on  AT&T,  and  I  question 
whether  that’s  a  viable  way  to  at¬ 


tack  the  market,”  said  Gerald  May- 
field,  vice-president  with  DMW 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  ‘‘As 
important  as  T-l  is  going  to  be,  you 
have  to  ask  if  companies  like 
AT&T  and  IBM  are  going  to  stand 
on  the  sidelines.  I  think  AT&T  is 
trying  to  develop  T-l  products  in- 
house.” 

Birck  admitted  Tellabs  runs  the 


risk  that  AT&T  could  develop  a 
competitive  product,  but  said  Tel¬ 
labs  hedges  its  bets  by  working 
through  other  distributors  like 
Northern  Telecom  and  Bell  Cana¬ 
da.  Birck  said  those  relationships 
are  not  as  significant  at  this  time. 

Tellabs  does  maintain  a  direct 
sales  force  trained  to  target  the 
end-user  market,  although  the 
AT&T  relationship  places  con¬ 
straints  on  its  activities  at  present. 
Mayfield  said  the  Tellabs  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexer  would  fare  poorly  in  a 
head-to-head  battle  with  more  so¬ 
phisticated  products  made  by  Co¬ 
hesive  Network  Corp.,  Timeplex, 
Inc.  and  Network  Equipment  Tech¬ 
nologies  Co.,  because  it  still  has 
only  point-to-point  capability. 

Tellabs  now  has  a  networking 
multiplexer,  called  Crossnet,  in 
beta  testing.  Birck  said  Crossnet 
will  be  available  by  late  second 
quarter. 

Clearly,  Birck’s  vision  of  future 
networking  is  focused  on  the  carri¬ 
ers:  “I  see  a  return  to  the  more  tra¬ 
ditional  provisioning  of  network 


Birck  said  he 
foresees  BOC 
participation  in 
inter-LATA 
transmission. 


services  by  the  major  carriers.  The 
end  user  will  be  linked  to  public  fa¬ 
cilities  through  virtual  networks. 
The  emphasis  on  private  networks 
will  wane.”  Birck  said  he  foresees 
BOC  participation  in  inter-local  ac¬ 
cess  and  transport  area  transmis¬ 
sion,  a  move  that  will  further  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  carrier  services. 

Despite  potential  pitfalls,  Birck 
remains  confident  that  Tellabs  will 
maintain  its  profitable  course. 
Alex.  Brown  and  Sons,  Inc.,  a  Balti¬ 
more  investment  banking  concern, 
evidently  agrees.  It  recently  recom¬ 
mended  the  company’s  stock,  say¬ 
ing,  “Tellabs  will  experience  explo¬ 
sive  growth,  sparked  by  its 
products  in  the  T-l  arena.”  □ 


MCI  from  page  9 

networking  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Datatransport,  the  company’s 
public  packet  offering,  was  folded 
not  long  ago,  and  subsequent  prom¬ 
ises  for  a  new  private  packet  offer¬ 
ing  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

Roberts  said  the  company  is 
treading  very  cautiously  in  the 
packet-networking  arena,  given 
the  untimely  demise  of  Datatran¬ 
sport. 

Analysts  say  MCI  is  well-run 
and  that  it  is  a  long-term  survivor. 
And  Roberts  said  he  is  optimistic, 
despite  the  gloominess  of  the  big 
picture. 

But  the  challenge  facing  the  car¬ 
rier  is  to  get  big  users  to  shift  traf¬ 
fic  onto  its  network,  luring,  them 
through  a  comprehensive  portfolio 
of  voice  and  data  networking  ser¬ 
vices.  How  MCI  intends  to  meet 
that  challenge  is  not  yet  clear.  □ 


“Tellabs’  data  strategy  relies  heavily 
on  AT&T,  and  I  question  whether 
that’s  a  viable  way  to  attack  the 
market,”  Gerald  Mayfield  said. 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem— from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization -and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 
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u  Sales  agents  are  in  limited  use  in  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  looking  for  a  broader  mar¬ 
ket  coverage.  We  don’t  have  any  reason  to  think  this  will  become  a  major  program. 

Gus  Blanchard 

Vice-president 

AT&T’s  General  Business  Systems  division 


►  packet  switching  service 

Pacbell  trapped 
in  regulatory  bind 


Value  of  key  telephone  systems 
shipped  in  1986 


SOURCE:  FROST  &  SULLIVAN,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Pacific  Bell  has  been 
caught  in  a  regulatory  paradox  that  has  gutted 
the  carrier’s  incentive  to  introduce  its  proposed 
packet-switching  service. 

In  November,  the  California  Public  Utilities 


Commission  (CPUC)  approved  Pacific  Bell’s  re¬ 
quest  to  offer  packet-switching  services  in  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas.  The 
CPUC  said,  however,  that  since  the  venture 
was  a  speculative  one,  the  carrier’s  sharehold¬ 
ers,  rather  than  the  ratepayers,  should  assume 
the  risk.  The  CPUC  further  said  that,  if  the 

See  Bind  page  14 


►  FIBERNET 

Buyouts  boost  network 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


METUCHEN,  N.J.  —  FiberNet 
Communications  Corp.  recently 
concluded  the  acquisitions  of  three 
regional  long-distance  WATS  re¬ 
seller  companies,  the  first  step  in 
the  company’s  strategy  to  build  a 
coast-to-coast  fiber-optic  network. 

FiberNet,  a  publicly  held  compa¬ 
ny  that  began  business  last  fall, 
plans  to  link  customers  of  the 
three  acquired  companies  within 
the  next  90  to  120  days  with  fiber¬ 
optic  facilities  leased  from  Light- 
net,  Inc.,  Williams  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Co.,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  other  fiber  carriers.  The 


nationwide  network  will  eventual¬ 
ly  serve  all  cities  along  the  leased 
routes,  according  to  FiberNet 
Chairman  Larry  Stockett. 

“We  are  leasing  only  digital  fi¬ 
ber  circuits  from  the  local  loop  so 
that  we  can  offer  end-to-end  digi¬ 
tal  service,  typically  to  small  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Stockett  said. 

FiberNet’s  strategy  is  to  acquire 
WATS  resellers,  link  them  with 
leased  fiber,  then  turn  them  into  fi¬ 
ber  resellers  and  use  their  custom¬ 
er  bases  and  sales  forces  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  growth. 

The  three  companies  acquired 
were  T.K.  Communications,  Inc.,  a 
WATS  reseller  leasing  fiber  from 
See  Buyouts  page  14 


►  MESSAGE  STORAGE 


RBHC  eyes  new  service 

Bell  Atlantic  seeks  FCC  approval. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  Corp.  recently  became  the 
first  regional  Bell  holding  company 
to  seek  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approval  to  offer  an 
enhanced  service  —  electronic 
message  storage  —  without  setting 
up  a  separate  subsidiary. 

As  part  of  its  FCC  filing,  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  outlined  how  it  would  com¬ 
ply  with  the  agency’s  Comparably 
Efficient  Interconnection  (CEI) 
scheme,  which  requires  the  Bell 
operating  companies  and  AT&T  to 
provide  enhanced  service  competi¬ 
tors  with  the  same  quality  and  cost 
of  access  to  network  facilities. 


Bell  Atlantic’s  message  storage 
service  would  use  the  company’s 
own  central  office  equipment  to 
store  messages  that  would  be  ac¬ 
cessed  over  the  public  switched 
network.  The  service  is  designed  to 
allow  users  to  provide  recorded 
messages,  such  as  weather  reports, 
to  callers. 

A  spokesman  said  competing 
vendors  would  need  to  purchase 
only  a  voice-grade  access  line  to 
the  central  office  and  their  own 
message  storage  equipment. 

CEI  rules  state  that  the  BOCs 
must  separate  all  basic  service  ele¬ 
ments  that  comprise  the  enhanced 
service  and  must  make  those  ele¬ 
ments  available  to  competitors  at 
See  RBHC  page  14 
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BOB  WALLACE 


AT&T  cultivates  small 
and  mid-size  market 


AT&T  recently  initiated  a 
number  of  aggressive  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  fortify  its  al¬ 
ready  strong  position  in  the 
small  business  communications 
equipment  market  by  improv¬ 
ing  support  and  providing  in¬ 
centives  to  upgrade  to  larger 
systems. 

Although  these  newly  adopt¬ 
ed  plans  run  counter  to  indus¬ 
try  speculation  that  AT&T  may 
be  preparing  to  sell  off  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Business  Systems  (GBS) 
group,  AT&T’s  strategy  makes 
sense  on  paper.  Profit  margins 
of  low-end  systems  are  narrow 
but  still  there,  and  fostering 
customer  loyalty  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  future  upgrade  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  upgrade  business  is 
made  all  the  more  important  by 
the  fact  that  the  private 
branch  exchange  market  grows 
at  4%  or  less  a  year,  and  most 
revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of 
upgrades  and  add-ons  to  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  In  that  regard,  the 
small  business  market  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  customer  farm  league. 

AT&T  began  bolstering  GBS, 
which  serves  the  two-to-80-line 
key  system  and  small  PBX 
marketplace,  roughly  five 
months  ago,  when  it  started  to 
transfer  installation  and  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  over  from 
the  Business  Markets  Group. 

The  shift  of  6,000  employees 
gives  GBS  its  own  dedicated 
service  and  support  unit. 
(“AT&T  shifts  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  staff,”  AW,  March  16.) 


GBS,  which  boasts  a  2,000- 
employee-strong  national  direct 
sales  force,  sells  the  System  25 
PBX,  all  five  models  of  the 
Merlin  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  several  key  telephone 
systems  and  a  variety  of  com¬ 
puters.  The  market  for  these 
products  represents  about  95% 
of  all  businesses  in  the  nation. 
The  Business  Markets  Group 
sells  AT&T’s  mid-size  System 
75  and  high-end  System  85 
PBXs  to  mid-  and  large-sized 
corporations. 

After  transferring  installa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  person¬ 
nel,  AT&T  introduced  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  January  that  provides 
customers  renting  low-end  tele¬ 
phone  systems  with  stable 
rates  for  at  least  18  months. 

The  company  also  informed 
its  rental  customers  they  would 
receive  up  to  20%  reductions  in 
their  monthly  equipment  fees  if 
they  signed  two-  or  four-year 
equipment  lease  contracts  for 
these  voice  communications 
systems. 

And  finally,  in  a  move  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  users  rent¬ 
ing  or  leasing  its  key  telephone 
systems  to  upgrade  to  larger 
AT&T  communications  systems, 
the  company  introduced  the 
America’s  Choice  Bonus  Pro¬ 
gram. 

This  scheme  enables  users 
renting  AT&T’s  1A  Key  and 
ComKey  systems  to  amass  cred¬ 
its  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
Merlin  Communications  System 
or  a  System  25  PBX.O 


Infotron  introduces 

Real  T1  networking. 

Real  T1  network  control. 


High-capacity  T1  networking.  With 
ail  the  promises  out  there,  it’s  hard 
to  tell  fact  from  fiction.  Especially 
when  you’re  talking  T1  speed  with 
network  control. 

Fortunately,  the  Infostream® 
NX4600  Network  Exchange  is  for 
real.  Based  on  Infotron’s  proven 
I  NX™  switching  technology  in  use 
around  the  world.  And 
available  now. 

The  NX4600  accom¬ 
modates  your  network’s 


growth— up  to  64  nodes  with  auto¬ 
matic  priority-based  rerouting, 

96  high-speed  links  or  4000  local 
channels.  You  can  satisfy  both 
domestic  and  multi-national 
networking  needs  through  the 
NX4600’s  ability  to  handle  a  range 
of  speeds  up  to  2.048  Mbps. 

Multiple  clock  handling  prevents 
data  loss.  And  digital 
bridging  permits  cost- 
savings  through  more 
efficient  bandwidth  use 


and  the  use  of  fewer  computer  ports 
in  multidrop  applications. 

Connectivity  to  all  Infotron 
products,  including  the  Infostream 
1500  and  2000  high-speed  muxes 
used  by  major  corporations 
worldwide,  protects  your  network 
investment. 

Add  Infotron’s  INM®  Integrated 
Network  Manager,  a  full-color 
graphics-driven  management  tool, 
to  the  NX4600  and  you’re  in 
control.  Now  you  can  monitor, 


diagnose  and  configure  from  a 
single  site.  Not  just  the  T1  links, 
but  the  entire  network. 

The  Infostream  NX4600  and  the 
smaller-capacity  NX3000.  They 
make  cost-effective,  flexible  and 
manageable  T1  networking  real. 
Right  now. 

For  more  information,  call 
1-800-345-4636  or  1-609-424-9400. 
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Bind  from  page  11 
packet  venture  was  successful,  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell  would  be  required  to  use 
the  profits  to  subsidize  regulated 
services. 

Pacific  Bell  has  appealed  the  de¬ 
cision,  and  the  CPUC  is  expected  to 
rule  on  the  appeal  this  week. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  case 
said  that  the  initial  CPUC  ruling 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell’s  failure  to  obtain  neces¬ 
sary  permission  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  test  the  packet-switching 
service. 

The  Pacific  Bell  service  will 
compete  with  packet-switching  of¬ 
ferings  provided  by  nonregulated 
carriers  such  as  Telenet  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  Tymnet/McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Network  Systems,  Inc. 
The  packet  services  launched  by 
other  Bell  operating  companies 
have  not  yet  proved  profitable,  an¬ 
alysts  said. 

A  Pacific  Bell  spokesman  said 
the  carrier  is  appealing  the  deci¬ 
sion  because  it  puts  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  the  position  of  risking  mon¬ 
ey  without  having  an  opportunity 
to  make  money.  The  spokesman 
said  the  carrier  has  not  decided  if 
it  will  go  ahead  with  the  offering  if 
the  CPUC  does  not  decide  in  its  fa¬ 
vor. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  how 
much  effect  the  California  decision 
will  have  on  other  state  regulatory 
agencies,  according  to  Paul  Levy, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Utilities.  “Each 
state  is  trying  to  find  its  way  in 
the  face  of  competition,”  Levy 
said.  “There  are  varying  degrees  of 
competition  in  the  different 
states.” 

Levy  said  he  did  not  believe,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  telephone  com¬ 
pany  shareholders  should  bear  the 
risk  of  a  venture  unless  they  are 
also  given  the  opportunity  to  prof¬ 
it  if  the  venture  turns  out  to  be 
successful. 

According  to  Page  Montgomery, 


vice-president  of  Economics  and 
Technology,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
located  in  Boston,  many  state  regu¬ 
lators  look  to  California  when  for¬ 
mulating  their  own  state  regula¬ 
tions. 

He  said  that  as  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  continue  to  enter 
new  areas  of  service,  the  issue  of 
who  will  bear  the  risk  and  who 
will  benefit  from  any  profits  will 
become  increasingly  important. 

In  addition,  Montgomery  said, 
state  regulatory  bodies  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  are  closely  examining  ways  in 
which  shareholders  and  ratepay¬ 
ers  assume  the  risks  and  benefits 
of  communications  services  in  light 
of  AT&T’s  request  for  relief  from 
rate-of-return  regulations. 

AT&T  has  asked  the  FCC  to  end 
rate-of-return  regulations  for  its 
interstate  long-distance  service.  “It 
is  not  clear  exactly  what  AT&T 
will  be  looking  for,”  Montgomery 
said.  “They  may  want  to  cut  their 
expenses  and  keep  the  savings. 
But,  the  whole  issue  of  risk  vs. 
benefits  is  going  to  be  an  important 
one.” 

If  Pacific  Bell  goes  ahead  with 
the  packet-switching  offering  as 
planned,  it  will  provide  intra-local 
access  and  transport  area  X.25  and 
X.25-to-X.75  packet-switching  ser¬ 
vice  to  users  in  the  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  areas. 

Users  wishing  to  transport  data 
between  the  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  areas  or  elsewhere  will 
have  to  transfer  their  traffic  to  an¬ 
other  public  packet-switching  ser¬ 
vice  such  as  Tymnet  or  Telenet  us¬ 
ing  X.75  gateway  services. 

The  carrier  plans  to  use  eight 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  SL-10  pack¬ 
et  switches  within  both  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  LATAs 
to  provide  the  service,  which  the 
company  said  will  allow  users  to 
send  data  at  significantly  lower 
prices  than  current  dial-up  data 
transmission  offerings.  □ 


UADBU* 

Data  Flow  Protection  When 
Leased  Lines  Fail 


Whatever  the  speed  of  your  leased  line  application,  from  300  bps  to 
14.4K  bps,  Anderson  Jacobson  has  a  modem  for  you  with  UADBU*. 
Should  the  leased  line  fail,  data  transfer  continues  uninterrupted,  even  at 
unattended  sites,  because  AJ’s  Dial  Back  Up  is  automatic. 

■  Intelligent  Lookback  —  restores  leased  line  data  links 
automatically 

■  Maximizes  data  link  up  time 

■  Maintains  critical  data  flow 

■  Automatically  alerts  data  center  to  dial  back-up  operation 

■  No  technician  is  required 


UADBU*  is  available  in  a  wide  range  of  products  with  the  reliability  and 
quality  support  you  expect  from  Anderson  Jacobson’s  twenty  years  of 
excellence  in  data  communications  equipment  and  nationwide  on-site  service. 

*  Unattended  Automatic  Dial  Back  Up.  Because  it  doesn’t  matter  how  good 
your  modems  are  when  the  leased  line  fails. 


ANDERSON 

JACOBSON 


Call  or  write  for  details.  521  Charcot  Avenue  San  Jose,  CA  95131 
CA  (408)  435-8520  U.S.  (800)  423-6035  Canada  (800)  387-9645 


►  COMSUMER  CONTROVERSY 

Regulators  vote  to 
increase  line  charges 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Federal-State  Joint  Board,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  regulatory  agency,  vot¬ 
ed  unanimously  March  12  to  in¬ 
crease  the  subscriber  line  charge 
(SLC)  for  small  businesses  and 
residential  telephone  customers 
by  $1.50,  bringing  the  total 
monthly  charge  to  $3.50. 

If  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  also  gives  its 
approval,  the  SLC  will  increase 
$.60  on  June  1,  from  the  current 
$2  monthly  charge.  An  addition¬ 
al  $.60  will  be  added  to  the  SLC 
on  Sept.  1,  1988,  and  a  tentative 
$.30  hike  will  go  into  effect  on 
April  1,  1989,  if  the  FCC  and  the 
Joint  Board,  which  comprises 
state  telephone  regulators  and 
FCC  members,  determine  that 
the  BOCs  need  to  recover  addi¬ 
tional  funds. 

The  FCC  is  almost  certain  to 
approve  the  proposal.  The  FCC 
and  members  of  the  National  Ex¬ 
change  Carriers  Association 
originally  wanted  the  SLC  in¬ 
creased  by  $4,  but  outraged  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  pro-consumer 


members  of  Congress  vowed  to 
fight  such  an  increase. 

This  proposal  does  not  affect 
medium  and  large  businesses 
that  have  multiple  telephone 
lines.  Large  businesses  have 
been  charged  $6  per  line  every 
month  since  the  SLC  program 
went  into  effect  over  a  year  ago. 

The  SLC  is  a  result  of  divesti¬ 
ture  and  an  attempt  to  move 
rates  toward  cost-based  pricing. 
In  the  predivestiture  era,  local 
rates  were  kept  artificially  low, 
and  local  service  was  subsidized 
with  profits  from  lucrative  long¬ 
distance  service.  With  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Bell  System,  the 
Bell  operating  companies  were 
on  their  own,  no  longer  receiv¬ 
ing  subsidies  from  AT&T. 

Regulators  and  the  local  ex¬ 
change  industry  decided  the 
best  way  to  achieve  cost-based 
pricing  was  to  charge  customers 
directly  for  the  cost  of  providing 
the  physical  links  between  the 
customer  premises  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  central  office. 
The  SLC  represents  the  cost  the 
local  telephone  companies  incur 
to  provide  that  local  intercon¬ 
nection.  □ 


RBHC  from  page  1 1 
the  same  price  the  BOC  charges  it¬ 
self  for  those  components.  The 
BOC  must  also  make  known  to 
competitors  technical  specifica¬ 
tions  regarding  such  things  as  soft¬ 
ware  and  interfaces  used  in  the 
network  to  ensure  equal  quality  in¬ 
terconnection  to  the  service  offer¬ 
ing. 

The  only  basic  service  required 
in  connection  with  Bell  Atlantic’s 
enhanced  service  offering  is  a 
voice-grade  business  line,  the 
spokesman  said,  which  is  already 
unbundled  and  offered  under  tar¬ 
iff.  Bell  Atlantic  will  comply  with 
the  FCC’s  new  accounting  rules  in 
allocating  joint  and  common  costs 
associated  with  providing  this  ser¬ 
vice.  It  will  also  notify  customers 


of  their  right  to  restrict  access  to 
their  telephone  service  records  to 
other  vendors. 

Bell  Atlantic  said  it  will  use  the 
experience  in  filing  this  CEI  plan 
as  a  means  of  gauging  future  en¬ 
hanced  service  filings  with  the 
FCC.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Bell 
Atlantic  has  led  the  way  into  un¬ 
chartered  regulatory  waters.  Three 
years  ago,  Bell  Atlantic  was  the 
first  RBHC  to  ask  the  FCC  for  per¬ 
mission  to  offer  protocol  conver¬ 
sion  and  data  transmission  ser¬ 
vices  through  its  New  Jersey  BOC, 
paving  the  way  for  the  other 
RBHCs  to  follow. 

The  FCC  will  seek  comments  on 
Bell  Atlantic’s  filing  before  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  approve  the  ser¬ 
vice.  □ 


Buyouts  from  page  11 

Lightnet  on  the  East  Coast  and  op¬ 
erating  under  the  trade  name  Toll- 
Kali;  Advanced  Communications 
Software,  Inc.,  ,a  California  long¬ 
distance  concern  selling  under  the 
trade  name  Telephone  Express 
Network  and  operating  switches  in 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Ir¬ 
vine,  Calif.;  and  All-State  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  providing  WATS 
services  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Fibernet  President  Richard  Kirk¬ 
wood  said  the  acquisitions  mean 
his  company  can  offer  virtual 
WATS  services  over  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble  to  the  more  than  10,000  small 
and  medium-sized  customers  of  the 
consolidated  companies.  FiberNet 
also  plans  to  sell  foreign  exchange, 


private  and  T-l  lines. 

Officials  at  FiberNet  believe  fi¬ 
ber’s  efficiency  makes  it  possible 
to  sell  WATS-like  services  to  small 
customers  over  a  wide  geographic 
area  with  fewer  switching  centers 
than  have  been  required  for  long¬ 
distance  transmission. 

All  three  buyouts  were  accom¬ 
plished  through  exchanges  of  Fi- 
berNet  stock  for  stock  of  the  ac¬ 
quired  companies. 

The  first  FiberNet  connection 
will  link  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
in  about  four  months,  Stockett 
said.  Thirty  to  60  days  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kirkwood,  cities  in  the 
middle  of  the  U.S.  will  begin  to  be 
connected  with  drop-and-insert  fa¬ 
cilities.  □ 
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The  three  Gs 

“Guilt,  gratitude  and  greatness”  motivated  Ethernet  inventor  and 
3Com  Corp.  founder  Bob  Metcalfe  to  give  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  $1.6  million  to  set  up  a  professorship  combining  engi¬ 
neering  and  liberal  arts.  MIT,  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  Met¬ 
calfe’s  alma  mater.  The  guilt  and  gratitude  are  his;  the  greatness  is 
MIT’s. 


►  NEW  DOS 

IBM  holds  the  key 

LAN  vendors  wait  to  move  on  operating  systems. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Local-area  network  vendors  are 
more  interested  in  what  IBM  does 
with  the  next  incarnation  of  MS- 
DOS  than  with  the  changes  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  is  making  to  its  personal 
computer  operating  system  and  its 
network  software  called  Microsoft 
Networks. 

Microsoft  recently  said  it  is 
working  on  a  new  version  of  MS- 


DOS,  dubbed  New  DOS,  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  advantage  of  ex¬ 
panded  memory  and  other  features 
of  Intel  Corp.’s  80286  and  80386 
microprocessors. 

Unlike  MS-DOS,  New  DOS  will 
be  multitasking,  allowing  several 
applications  to  execute  simulta¬ 
neously,  and  will  be  able  to  access 
16M  bytes  of  memory.  The  new 
version  of  the  operating  system 
will  also  support  so-called  inter¬ 
process  communications  between 


portions  of  distributed  applica¬ 
tions.  Microsoft  said  it  is  develop¬ 
ing  New  DOS  because  it  cannot 
support  needed  enhancements  in 
upcoming  releases  of  MS-DOS. 

Depending  on  how  IBM  imple¬ 
ments  New  DOS,  local  network 
vendors  such  as  3Com  Corp.,  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  and  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
will  have  to  make  changes  in  their 
network  operating  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  executives  at  these  com¬ 
panies.  Although  these  vendors 


maintain  that  such  changes  will 
have  little  effect  on  users,  issues  of 
compatibility  between  earlier  ver¬ 
sions  of  network  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  newer  versions  are  likely 
to  arise. 

“At  3Com,  we’re  in  a  turmoil 
over  New  DOS,”  said  Bob  Metcalfe, 
chairman,  senior  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New 
Products  Division.  “Is  Microsoft 
speaking  on  behalf  of  IBM  or  not? 
What  IBM  does  is  key.  We  try  to  be 
PC-DOS-compatible,  not  MS-DOS- 
compatible,”  Metcalfe  said.  An  IBM 
spokeswoman  would  not  comment 
on  the  company’s  plans. 

Questions  about  IBM’s  direction, 
coupled  with  questions  about  how 
to  take  advantage  of  microcomput¬ 
er  hardware  advances  like  the 
See  New  DOS  page  16 
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computers  connected  to  local  networks 
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to  local  networks 
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ALLEN-BRADLEY 


MAP  3.0  kit  in  the  works 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  —  Allen- 
Bradley  Co.’s  Communications  Di¬ 
vision,  the  factory  networking  arm 
of  the  firm,  is  expected  to  unveil  a 
Manufacturing  Automation  Proto¬ 
col  3.0-compatible  starter  kit  next 
month  at  the  International  Pro¬ 
grammable  Controller  Conference 
in  Detroit,  Network  World  has 
learned. 

The  kit,  based  on  the  unfinished 
release  of  the  factory  networking 
standard,  is  designed  to  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  experiment  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  messaging  service  (MMS) 
specification,  one  of  the  applica¬ 


tions  specified  in  MAP  Version  3.0 
that  targets  factory  floor  messag¬ 
ing. 

The  kit  is  designed  to  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  perform  supervisory  control, 
data  acquisition  and  monitoring  of 
a  carrier-band  5M-bit/sec  cell-con¬ 
troller  network. 

The  starter  package  will  include 
two  Allen-Bradley  Model  PLP310 
programmable  controllers,  net¬ 
work  adapter  boards,  MAP  soft¬ 
ware,  network  management  soft¬ 
ware  that  runs  on  a  personal 
computer,  carrier-band  cabling  and 
rack-mounted  I/O  modules. 

MAP  software  is  loaded  into  the 
network  adapters,  and  the  boards 
See  MAP  3.0  page  16 
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ISDN  craze  creates  user 
confusion,  not  solution 


The  elusive  game  of  predict¬ 
ing  developments  in  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
has  regrettably  given  users 
much  to  ponder.  Not  since 
AT&T’s  Advanced  Communica¬ 
tions  Service  was  supposed  to 
have  solved  the  communica¬ 
tions  problem  of  incompatible 
computers  has  the  industry 
taken  a  concept  and  promoted 
it  with  such  fervor.  Time,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  better  spent  fig¬ 
uring  out  how  to  get  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  to  talk 
to  an  IBM  4300  than  recklessly 
suggesting  that  users  think  “all 
digital”  or  perish. 

We  don’t  really  know  what 
ISDN  is,  let  alone  what  to  tell 
users  about  how  to  plan  for  it. 
Today’s  ISDN  craze  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  early  years  of  the 
local-area  network  industry, 
when  the  real  beneficiaries 
were  the  hotels  and  seminar 
houses  catering  to  travel-weary 
executives  in  search  of  answers 
that  didn’t  exist.  ISDN  is  not 
going  to  make  the  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  we’re  using 
obsolete,  just  as  personal  com¬ 
puters  didn’t  destroy  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  3270  equipment.  When 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of 
“ PC  Netline,"  a  newsletter  on 
computer  networks.  He  is  also 
president  of  Hyatt  Research 
Corp.,  a  data  communications 
market  research  firm  based  in 
Andover,  Mass. 


minicomputer  prices  declined, 
the  headlines  read:  “Death  of 
the  service  bureau  business.” 
Hindsight  is  indeed  20/20. 

The  last  thing  users  should 
be  asked  to  worry  about  is  end- 
to-end  digital  transmission.  The 
concept  itself  is  just  dandy.  So 
is  the  notion  of  12  record  al¬ 
bums  in  machine-readable  bar 
code  on  the  tip  of  a  match 
head.  Until  viable  products  and 
services  supporting  ISDN  are 
available,  should  we  be  leading 
users  to  believe  that  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  local  nets  today 
will  be  jeopardized  by  a  con¬ 
cept  scarcely  past  the  dream 
stage?  Should  executives  in  the 
modem  business  have  to  justify 
their  very  existence? 

AT&T  has  done  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  ISDN  with  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  of  “ISDN-ready” 
phone  sets  and  an  “ISDN-com¬ 
patible”  upgrade  to  their  Sys¬ 
tem/85  private  branch  ex¬ 
change.  Here’s  a  company  that 
just  introduced  their  first  AT- 
compatible  personal  computer. 
And,  here’s  a  company  with  a 
sensible  network  called  Starlan, 
that,  for  all  we  know,  is  taking 
a  back  seat  to  more  press-wor¬ 
thy  product  introductions. 

ISDN  promoters  should  give 
users  a  break.  Without  users, 
there  would  be  no  local-area 
network  industry  to  write 
about  .and  no  market  in  which 
to  sell  products.  The  ISDN 

See  ISDN  page  16 
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New  DOS  from  page  15 
80386  chip,  are  prompting  3Com  to 
reevaluate  its  network  operating 
system  strategy.  Among  the  op¬ 
tions  3Com  is  considering  is  a  shift 
back  to  Unix  as  the  basis  of  its  net 
operating  system,  Metcalfe  said. 
“Unix  does  a  lot  of  the  things  peo¬ 
ple  want  the  New  DOS  to  do,”  he 
said.  “There’s  a  race  going  on: 
Unix  is  coming  down  fast  from 
larger  systems,  and  IBM  and  Micro¬ 
soft  better  hurry  up  with  the  New 
DOS,  particularly  the  Intel  80386 
version  of  it,  if  they  hope  to  have  a 
chance.” 

Currently,  3Com  licenses  Micro¬ 
soft  Networks  but,  like  IBM,  only 
uses  the  Redirector  part  of  the  net¬ 
work  operating  system,  Metcalfe 
said.  3Com  also  uses  the  MS-DOS 


file  structure  and  utilities,  but  the 
company  has  completely  rewritten 
DOS’  file  system  and  protocols  to 
create  a  multitasking  network  op¬ 
erating  system,  Metcalfe  said. 

Network  vendors  say  that  sup¬ 
porting  the  next  version  of  the  Re¬ 
director  is  likely  to  be  key  to  com¬ 
patibility  with  IBM.  The 
Redirector  intercepts  I/O  calls 
from  MS-DOS  and  determines 
whether  these  calls  are  for  locally 
attached  devices  or  network-at¬ 
tached  devices. 

“Microsoft  may  require  that  you 
use  their  Redirector  as  part  of  New 
DOS,”  said  Anand  Jagannathan, 
vice-president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Banyan.  “That’s  some¬ 
thing  we  are  looking  at,  but  we 
have  a  Redirector  today  that’s  a  lot 


more  functional  for  us  because  it’s 
integrated  into  the  way  we  do  file 
service  and  management.” 

The  Redirector  is  one  of  two  pro¬ 
grams  and  assorted  network  man¬ 
agement  utilities  that  make  up  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Networks,  first  released  in 
November  of  1984.  Neither  3Com, 
Banyan  nor  Novell  use  any  portion 
of  the  second  program,  the  Server. 

Vendors  such  as  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  that  use  the  Server  soft¬ 
ware  could  benefit  from  the  multi¬ 
tasking  capabilities  in  New  DOS. 
Because  the  Server  is  based  on  the 
current  MS-DOS,  HP  is  limited  to  a 
single-tasking  operating  system  on 
its  personal  computer-based  net¬ 
work  servers. 

Aside  from  conforming  to  the 
next  version  of  the  Redirector, 


vendors  such  as  Novell  and  Ban¬ 
yan  will  probably  have  to  make 
several  other  changes  to  their  net¬ 
work  operating  systems. 

“Microsoft  is  saying  that  the 
protected  mode  [in  New  DOS]  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cause  problems  for  compa¬ 
nies  like  Novell  who  use  a  load- 
and-stay-resident  shell  to  intercept 
calls  to  DOS,”  said  Craig  Burton, 
vice-president  of  corporate  mar¬ 
keting  and  development  for  Novell. 

It  may  take  these  companies 
such  as  3Com  and  Novell  some 
time  to  adapt  to  New  DOS,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scott  Haugdahl,  senior  sys¬ 
tems  specialist  with  Architecture 
Technology  Corp.,  a  Minneapolis- 
based  consulting  and  publishing 
firm.  Both  Novell  and  Banyan  use 
function  calls  and  system  inter¬ 
rupts  in  their  operating  systems 
that  MS-DOS  does  not  now  use. 

However,  New  DOS  is  likely  to 
use  function  calls  and  interrupts 
that  overlap  with  those  now  used 
by  network  vendors.  Although 
vendors  can  resolve  such  conflicts 
by  mapping  New  DOS  calls  to  their 
operating  systems,  Haugdahl  said 
that  such  changes  may  create  com¬ 
patibility  problems  with  older  ver¬ 
sions  of  these  operating  systems. □ 


ISDN  from  page  15 
craze  will  do  little  to  aid  users  with 
their  immediate  communications 
needs.  Let  the  technical  societies 
work  with  suppliers  and  some  of 
the  more  progressive  user  shops  in 
defining  sensible  specifications  for 
ISDN. 

Sure,  let’s  discuss  it,  write  about 
it,  participate  in  it  and  prognosti¬ 
cate  all  we  will,  but  let’s  maintain 
good  judgment  when  we  position 
ISDN. 

Whatever  it  is.  □ 


MAP  3.0  from  page  15 
plug  into  the  programmable  con¬ 
trollers.  “From  one  PLP310,  you 
can  control  the  output  of  the  other 
via  MAP,”  said  Steve  Belisle,  se¬ 
nior  supervisor  of  MAP  products. 

“Users  need  to  experiment  with 
and  understand  MMS  before  they 
do  a  facilitywide  implementation 
of  MAP  3.0,”  Belisle  said. 

“The  user  application  program 
in  the  programmable  controller  is 
very  similar  to  programs  for  Allen- 
Bradley’s  proprietary  nets,  Data 
Highway  and  Data  Highway  II,”  he 
said.  This  will  allow  users  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  starter  kit  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  “relearn  everything  they 
know  about  factory  floor  commu¬ 
nications.” 

There  are  more  than  6,000  Data 
Highway  networks  installed.  A 
price  has  not  been  determined  for 
the  kit,  which  Allen-Bradley  hopes 
to  ship  in  the  first  quarter  of  1988. 

The  software  in  the  kit  will  be 
the  same  as  that  to  be  used  in  a 
planned  MAP  3.0  demonstration 
slated  for  June  1988  in  Baltimore. 
If  the  specification  should  change 
before  the  demonstration,  Allen- 
Bradley  will  offer  an  upgrade. 

“We  will  be  offering  that  so  peo-  , 
pie  can  feel  confident  they  will 
have  a  3.0  implementation  of  the 
starter  kit,”  Belisle  said.  Users  will 
be  charged  for  the  upgrade.  □ 


When  your  data  comm 
breaks  down,  do  you? 


Its  a  crying  shame  the  way  troublespots  can 
cost  you  time,  productivity,  and  peace  of  mind. 

But  now  there’s  a  system  from  NEC  that 
can  make  tracking  down  troublespots  easy. 

It’s  called  the  Network  Control  and  Manage¬ 
ment  System. 

This  advanced  system  helps  keep  your 
network  up  and  mnning  so  you  can  keep  your 
data  moving.  With  its  powerful  computer, 
NCMS  continuously  checks  every  modem  and 
leased  line  in  your  network.  It  knows  how  to 
spot  trouble,  sometimes  even  before  it  happens 

Then  the  high-resolution  color  monitor 
displays  the  information  in  clear,  easy-to-read 
graphics  so  that  you’ll  know  instantly  what  the 
problem  is.  Tbu  can  even  get  A-to-Z  manage¬ 
ment  reports  that’ll  help  you  do  your  job 
more  efficiently. 

So  why  not  make  your  life  a  lot  easier? 
NCMS  works  with  a  wide  range  of 


NEC  high  performance  modems,  and  it  can 
handle  up  to  80  leased  lines.  So  it’s  flexible 
enough  for  a 
wide  range  of 
systems. 

Give  us 
a  call  and 
find  out  all 
about  NCMS. 

Before  your 
data  communi¬ 
cations  network 
gives  you  any 
more  grief. 

800-222-4NEC 

Or  800-632-0666.  Call  or  write  for  a  free  brochure  on  NCMS. 

NEC  America,  Inc.,  Data  Communications  Products  Division, 

110  Rio  Robles,  San  Jose,  CA  95134 

Data  Communications 
Products 


NEC 
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Report  details  future  of  APPC  protocol 

Communications  Solutions,  Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  software  and  consulting  firm,  recent¬ 
ly  published  “Introduction  to  Advanced  Program-to-Program  Communications.”  The  re¬ 
port  explains  what  APPC  is,  examines  how  the  protocol  is  currently  being  used  and  pre¬ 
dicts  its  future  importance.  The  report  costs  $295.  For  more  information,  call  (408)  725- 
1568. 


Users  rate  leading  network 
management  offerings 


Ease  of 
use 

Report 

generation 

Overall  Restoral  Traffic  Vendor 
reliability  capability  rerouting  support 

IBM 

3.0 

2.6 

3.9 

3.1 

2.7 

3.7 

Codex  Corp. 

3.6 

3.0 

3.9 

3.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Racal-Milgo,  Inc. 

3.6 

2.0 

4.2 

3.5 

2.2 

4.1 

General  DataComm,  Inc. 

3.6 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

2.7 

3.8 

AT&T  Information  Systems 

3.6 

2.5 

4.0 

2.9 

2.1 

3.8 

Paradyne  Corp. 

3.4 

2.1 

3.1 

2.9 

1.8 

2.8 

Atlantic  Research  Corp. 

4.6 

3.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.0 

4.3 

All  others 

3.8 

3.3 

3.9 

3.6 

3.1 

3.5 

The  ratings  are  based  on  a  1  to  5  (low  to  high)  scale. 

The  two  areas  rated  lowest  by  users  overall  were  traffic  rerouting  capability  and  report  genera¬ 
tion.  Traffic  rerouting,  in  particular,  is  becoming  increasingly  important  with  the  expansion  in 
size  and  complexity  of  user  networks. 

SOURCE:  THE  MARKET  INFORMATION  CENTER,  INC.,  MARLBORO,  MASS 


X.25  CONNECTIONS 

Varity  satisfied 
with  INS  board 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


TORONTO  —  The  first  user  of  a 
personal  computer  adapter  board 
that  supports  X.25  synchronous 
communications  over  dial-up  lines 
gave  the  product  high  marks  as  the 
company  took  the  first  step  in  ty¬ 
ing  its  international  offices  and 


distributors  into  a  corporatewide 
network. 

Three  years  ago,  Varity  Corp., 
which  has  its  main  office  here  and 
manufactures  tractors  and  other 
heavy  equipment,  decided  to  link 
international  remote  offices  and 
distributors  to  its  data  centers  in 
Birmingham  and  Peterborough,  En- 
See  Varity  page  18 
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Disneyland  for  computers 


►  PROTOCOLS 

ARC  offers 
new  line  of 
analyzers 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.  —  Atlantic 
Research  Corp.  unveiled  a  new  line 
of  protocol  analyzers  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  a  wide  range 
of  protocols  and  transmission 
speeds. 

The  Interview  7000  and  Inter¬ 
view  7500  are  based  on  microcom¬ 
puters  equipped  with  two  1.4M- 
byte  disk  drives,  color  monitor  and 
graphics  capabilities.  The  Inter¬ 
view  7500  features  a  20M-byte 
hard  disk  drive  that  can  be  used  to 
store  data  and  test  programs. 

The  testing  products  can  moni¬ 
tor  Systems  Network  Architecture, 
Binary  Synchronous  Communica¬ 
tions,  X.25,  Open  System  Intercon¬ 
nect  and  International  Passenger 
Airline  Reservation  System  proto¬ 
cols.  They  can  analyze  protocols  on 
lines  transmitting  at  speeds  from 
256K  to  1.54M  bit/sec. 

A  library  of  application  pro¬ 
grams,  “Application  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter,”  enables  users  to  downline 
load  protocol  analysis  programs. 
Users  can  run  these  test  programs 
through  either  menu-driven  inter¬ 
faces,  or  they  can  develop  their 
own  versions  of  the  programs  by 
using  an  application  programming 
language. 

Each  unit  supplies  statistical  re¬ 
ports  that  can  be  used  to  track  and 
document  performance  of  various 
network  components. 

Pricing 

Interview  7000  costs  $14,995, 
and  the  Interview  7500  sells  for 
$19,995. □ 


CeBIT  ’87: 

A  Day  at  the  Fair.  Earlier 
this  month,  the  city  of 
Hannover,  West  Germany,  host¬ 
ed  CeBIT  ’87,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  trade  shows.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  the  show  into  rela¬ 
tive  terms,  but  try  to  imagine 
Disneyworld  filled  with  comput¬ 
er  exhibits  rather  than  rides 
and  Donald  and  Mickey. 

Some  of  the  larger  companies 
had  as  many  as  a  half-dozen  ex¬ 
hibits  scattered  throughout  the 
23  show  halls  and  took  great 
care  to  ensure  they  had  suffi¬ 
cient  personnel  to  greet  the 
show’s  350,000  attendees.  Sie¬ 
mens  AG  and  Nixdorf  Computer 
AG  each  employed  more  than 
1,000  workers  in  their  booths, 
which  were  constantly  mobbed 
with  attendees. 

The  caliber  of  the  attendees 
was  said  to  be  high,  with  some 
of  Europe’s  most  important  in¬ 
dustry  and  political  figures 
spending  a  few  days  at  the 
show. 

A  key  difference  between  the 
fair  and  most  U.S.  trade  shows 
is  that  many  of  the  exhibits  are 
permanent  and  are  operated 
year-round. 

Many  vendors’  booths  were 
like  small  office  buildings,  two 
to  four-stories  tall.  These  booths 
had  meeting  rooms,  lounges  and 
snack  bars  so  employees  could 
entertain  important  clients  or 
take  a  break  during  the  10-day 
show. 

Given  no  credit.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  hosts  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  trade  shows, 


Hannover  is  not  an  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  such  a  conference.  The 
city  seems  ill-prepared  to  handle 
the  onslaught  of  more  than 
300,000  visitors. 

Many  of  the  local  restau¬ 
rants,  including  those  affiliated 
with  the  city’s  largest  hotels,  do 
not  accept  credit  cards.  Most 
merchants  and  gasoline  stations 
also  do  not  take  plastic,  and 
some  of  the  largest  department 
stores  had  only  one  cashier  who 
could  authorize  a  credit  card 
transaction. 

One  reason  for  spurning  cred¬ 
it  cards  is  high  usage  fees.  One 
merchant  said  that  Visa  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  and  Mastercard  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  charge  a  mer¬ 
chant  5%  of  each  purchase, 
American  Express  Co.  charges 
8%  and  Diners  Club,  9%. 

In  the  U.S.,  2%  of  a  purchase 
is  the  normal  service  charge. 
Credit-card  suppliers  may  find 
themselves  in  a  classic  catch-22 
situation.  Because  their  Europe¬ 
an  operating  costs  are  high, 
suppliers  are  forced  to  charge 
merchants  a  high  percentage  for 
each  transaction.  If  the  suppli¬ 
ers  could  find  new  clients,  they 
would  be  able  to  spread  their 
operating  costs  out  and  lower 
the  charges.  But  new  clients  are 
scared  away  by  the  high  trans¬ 
action  cost. 

Playing  politics.  Competition 
in  Europe  is  not  as  open  as  it  is 
in  the  U.S.  In  Europe,  vendors 
compete  with  national  govern¬ 
ments  as  well  as  business  com¬ 
petitors.  Governments  are  al¬ 


ways  trying  to  make  sure  that 
their  nation’s  vendors  are  pro¬ 
tected,  and  powerful  consor¬ 
tiums  have  been  set  up  for  just 
that  purpose. 

IBM  has  been  trying  to  deli¬ 
cately  maneuver  around  such 
consortia. 

For  example,  the  company 
has  worked  with  the  European 
Computer  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  to  get  its  LU  6.2  protocol 
incorporated  into  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization’s 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  mod¬ 
el. 

At  CeBIT  ’86,  IBM  was  a  last- 
minute  participant  in  a  first¬ 
time  X.400  demonstration.  Some 
competitors  were  angry  and  felt 
that  IBM’s  last-minute  entry 
stole  much  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion’s  thunder. 

As  this  year’s  demonstration 
was  being  planned,  the  group 
coordinating  the  demo  placed 
new  restrictions  on  vendors  who 
wanted  to  participate.  The 
group  said  all  participating 
firms  had  to  have  an  announced 
X.400  product  —  something 
IBM  didn’t  have  until  a  day  be¬ 
fore  CeBIT  ’87  opened.  So  last 
fall,  IBM  dropped  out  of  the 
group. 

X.400  demo  participants  were 
once  again  unhappy  with  IBM, 
claiming  the  company  deliber¬ 
ately  tried  to  upstage  their  ef¬ 
forts. 

At  CeBIT  ’87,  an  IBM  spokes¬ 
man,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  the  rule  changes 
were  a  political  maneuver  aimed 
See  CeBIT  ’87  page  18 
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CeBIT  '87  from  page  17 
at  keeping  Big  Blue  out  of  this 
year’s  demo. 

Officially,  IBM  said  the  timing 
of  the  event  prevented  it  from  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Living  in  the  U.S.A.  The  meld¬ 
ing  of  computers  and  communica¬ 
tions  is  a  European  phenomenon  as 
well  as  a  U.S.  trend. 

Manufacturers  such  as  Siemens 
and  Nixdorf  have  comprehensive 
lines  in  Europe  and  both  plan  to 
augment  their  U.S.  offerings. 

Siemens  already  sells  central  of¬ 
fice  switches  and  some  private 
branch  exchanges  in  the  U.S.  The 
company  said  its  high-end  PBX 
and  some  of  its  computer  products 
will  soon  be  available  here. 


Nixdorf,  best  known  for  its  de¬ 
partmental  systems,  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  a  digital  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  in  Europe  for  more  than 
four  years  and  claims  to  have  10% 
of  the  German  PBX  market.  That 
product  may  be  added  to  its  U.S. 
arsenal. 

Das  good  deregulation?  Euro¬ 
pean  companies  are  examining  the 
issues  involved  in  deregulating  na¬ 
tional  telephone  companies.  Ven¬ 
dors  were  sharply  divided  on  the 
likelihood  of  such  moves.  Some 
claimed  that  deregulation  is  immi¬ 
nent. 

Others  said  that  European  mar¬ 
kets  are  small  and  deregulation 
would  hinder,  not  help,  telephone 
service.  □ 


Varity  from  page  17 
gland,  running  IBM  3090  main¬ 
frames. 

Leased  lines  connect  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  sites  in  France,  Italy,  the  U.S., 
Switzerland  and  Canada  to  its  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  net¬ 
work,  but  management  had  been 
unable  to  justify  leased-line  con¬ 
nections  to  smaller  sites  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Instead,  the  distributors  and 
small  offices  were  using  tele¬ 
phones,  mail  and  telex  services  to 
track  inventory,  and  those  meth¬ 
ods  were  proving  inefficient.  At 
the  behest  of  upper  management, 
Varity  began  searching  for  a  way 
to  link  the  other  offices  to  the  net¬ 
work  inexpensively.  The  company 
saw  immediate  cost  savings  in  link¬ 


ing  distributors  to  the  network  and 
concentrated  on  solving  that  prob¬ 
lem  first. 

Since  leased  lines  were  expen¬ 
sive,  the  company  examined  a 
number  of  dial-up  alternatives  in¬ 
cluding  X.25  connections,  dial-up 
WATS  services  and  multiplexer  so¬ 
lutions  using  IBM  SNA  protocols. 

Varity  determined  that  X.25 
was  the  most  efficient  method  for 
linking  its  other  offices,  according 
to  Nick  Weaver,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  planning  and 
worldwide  development  at  the 
company. 

The  conglomerate  next  exam¬ 
ined  a  number  of  X.25  options, 
ranging  from  comprehensive  pri¬ 
vate  network  services  from  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  General  Electric  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Co.  to  mixed 
public  network  and  private  offer¬ 
ings.  After  a  thorough  evaluation, 
Varity  chose  a  mix  of  private  net¬ 
work  services  and  personal  com¬ 
puters  equipped  with  adapter 
boards  and  modems.  “The  combi¬ 
nation  of  packet-switching  ser¬ 
vices  and  personal  computer  com¬ 
munications  boards  provides  us 
with  the  best  cost  performance  and 
the  most  flexibility,”  Weaver  said. 

Packet  services  from  GTE  Te¬ 
lenet  Communications  Corp.  in  the 
U.S.  and  Datagram  Corp.  in  Canada 
supply  the  distributors  with  access 
to  Varity’s  SNA  network.  The  com¬ 
panies  have  gateways  between 
X.25  and  SNA  networks. 

The  distributors  were  equipped 
with  personal  computers,  modems 
and  a  new  communications  board 
from  Integrated  Network  Systems, 
Inc.  (INS)  in  Mobile,  Ala.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  X.25  personal  computer 
adapter  supports  IBM’s  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  protocols 
over  a  dial-up  packet-switching 
connection.  “The  INS  communica¬ 
tions  package  was  the  best  one  we 
evaluated,”  Weaver  said. 

The  first  phase  in  the  plan  was 
tying  U.S.  and  Canadian  distribu¬ 
tors  to  the  network.  Many  of  these 
users  were  computer  novices,  so 
Varity  wrote  a  front  end  that  made 
the  software  easier  to  use. 

About  a  year  ago,  Varity  in¬ 
stalled  the  first  set  of  packages,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  computers,  appli¬ 
cation  and  communications  soft¬ 
ware  for  its  distributors.  Weaver 
reported  no  major  problems.  “We 
ran  into  the  problems  normally  as¬ 
sociated  with  any  new  technol¬ 
ogy,”  he  said.  “But  there  were  no 
major  hiccups.” 

Thus  far,  23  distributors  have 
been  tied  into  the  network.  The 
company  has  been  satisfied  with 
the  INS  product,  but  Weaver  said 
he  would  like  to  see  some  added  ca¬ 
pabilities,  such  as  internal  modems 
and  a  version  of  the  product  that 
conforms  to  emerging  CCITT  X.32 
standards  for  dial-up  transmission. 

Varity  has  aggressive  plans  for 
expanding  its  network.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  35  distributors  will  be 
tied  into  the  network.  Once  that 
task  is  complete,  the  company  will 
begin  linking  small  remote  offices 
to  the  network.  “With  the  new  - 
products,  we’ve  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  to  meet  the  company’s  dial¬ 
up  needs  for  the  next  five  years,” 
Weaver  said.O 


Connect  Abur  Team 


Higgins 

Team  Productivity  Software 
ForYour  PC  LAN 


Higgins  Makes  Office 
Teamwork  a  Reality 

Higgins  is  the  first  software  product  to 
use  PC  Local  Area  Networks  to  connect 
isolated  IT  users  so  that  working  together 
becomes  a  reality.  With  Higgins,  team 
players  use  an  Information  Manager  built 
on  a  relational  database  to  share  files, 
check  and  maintain  schedules,  send  and 
receive  mail,  track  projects  and  record 
expenses. 

And  security  is  never  a  problem  with 
Higgins.  Password  protection  and 
encrypted  text  files  insure  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  management  information. 

Higgins  connects  your  team  with  other 
groups  by  linking  servers.  And  extends 


your  reach  by  tying  your  networks 
together  into  a  coherent  wide  area  system. 
And  to  help  you  administer  your  net¬ 
work,  Higgins  makes  user  and  resource 
lists  available  at  each  server. 

Teamwork  Means  More 
Yardage  Per  Play 

When  the  players  on  your  LAN  use 
Higgins  for  time  management,  electronic 
mad,  group  scheduling,  resource  shar¬ 
ing-even  integrating  appointments  with 
ToDo  lists  and  Rolodex  information 
with  project  and  account  status — they’ll 
be  making  the  kind  of  forward  progress 
that  puts  your  company  in  the  lead. 

Higgins  runs  on  any  of  the  advanced  PC 
LANs  including  those  from  3Com,  Novell, 


GGINS 


GROUP  PRODUCTIVITY  SOFTWARE 


IBM,  AT&T,  Banyan,  AST  Research,  Sperry, 
Ungermann-Bass  and  many  others. 


3Com  is  a  trademark  of  3Com  Corp.  Novell  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc. 
IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  AT&T  is  a 
trademark  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  Banyan  is  a  trademark 
of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  AST  Research  is  a  trademark  of  AST  Research, 
Inc.  Sperry  is  a  trademark  of  Sperry  Corp.  Ingerman-Bass  is  a  trademark 
of  Ingerman-Bass  Inc. 


Conetic  Systems,  Inc. 
1470  Doolittle  Drive 
San  Leandro,  CA  94577 

415-430-8875 

Outside  Calif.  Call  Toll  Free 

800-854-2807 

Ask  for  Lanny 
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Understanding  success 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  recently  by  Qual¬ 
itative  Marketing  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  nearly  70%  of 
high-technology  companies  cited  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  their  customer’s  businesses  as  a  barrier 
to  success. 


►network  strategies 

Microwave  net 
spans  desert 

User  overcomes  mountains,  climate 


How  users  view  their 
influence  on  standards 


Systems  Services  Automation  and  Office 


Interconnect  Digital  Protocol  Protocol 

Network 

Percentage  of  Fortune  1,000  companies  that  believe  they  have  affected  standards  development. 

According  to  companies  surveyed,  users  have  little  influence  over  standards-making,  and  ven¬ 
dors  are  too  dominant  in  the  process.  Respondents  said  OSI  was  “important”  to  future  net¬ 
works,  ISDN  and  MAP  were  “moderately  important”  and  TOP  was  "not  important." 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH,  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

►  TRAINING 

BellSouth  Educational 
Services  offers  courses 

Technical ,  management  topics  covered. 


BY  BOB  HAMEL 

Senior  Editor 


HOUSTON  —  Building  a  micro- 
wave  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  system  is  a  challenging 
enough  task  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  But  when  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  desert 
terrain,  extreme 
winds  and  haze 
are  part  and 
parcel  of  the 
site  conditions, 
the  job  takes  on 
nightmarish  di¬ 
mensions. 

Despite  those 
challenges,  the 
Yemen  Hunt  Oil 
Co.  installed  in 
less  than  a  year 
a  microwave  network  that  extends 
431  kilometers,  or  approximately 
267  miles,  over  the  mountains  and 
deserts  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  a  presentation  at  ENTELEC 


’87,  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Energy  Telecommunications  and 
Electrical  Association,  members  of 
the  microwave  net  design  team  of 
Gillespie,  Prudhon  &  Associates, 
Inc.  and  a  representative  of  Yemen 
Hunt  outlined  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  implementing  an  ad¬ 
vanced  commu¬ 
nications 
system  where 
previously  only 
mountain  goats 
had  traveled. 

Yemen  Hunt’s 
microwave  net¬ 
work,  which 
cost  $5  million 
to  implement, 
runs  along  an 
oil  pipeline  be¬ 
ing  constructed 
by  the  company.  Using  23  dish 
towers  to  relay  information,  the 
network  handles  voice  transmis¬ 
sions  between  three  pumping  sta- 
See  Desert  page  20 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  Bell¬ 
South  Corp.  said  recently  it  will  be¬ 
gin  offering  users  a  series  of 
courses  on  topics  in  management 
and  telecommunications  technol¬ 
ogy- 

The  company  said  it  is  the  first 
regional  Bell  holding  company  to 
publicly  sponsor  such  courses, 
which  will  be 
run  by  Bell¬ 
South  Educa¬ 
tional  Services, 
a  newly  formed 
division  of  Bell¬ 
South  Services, 

Inc. 

According  to 
Milt  Hasty,  as¬ 
sistant  director 
of  BellSouth 
Educational 
Services,  the 
courses  will 
cover  such  top¬ 
ics  as  fiber-optic  network  design, 
maintenance,  line  construction  and 
digital  technology,  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  management  subjects  such  as 
developing  presentation  skills. 

Educational  programs  will  be  of¬ 
fered  at  BellSouth  learning  centers 
in  nine  Southeastern  cities  and  will 
run  from  three  to  four  days  for 
management  courses  and  between 
one  and  two  weeks  for  more  tech¬ 
nical  courses. 

Hasty  said  the  user  courses  are 
an  outgrowth  of  BellSouth’s  em¬ 


ployee  training  program,  and  the 
company  is  looking  to  them  as  an 
additional  source  of  revenue. 

Rodney  Page,  managing  director 
of  the  educational  unit,  said  the 
company  is  targeting  the  courses 
at  “independent  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  and  businesses  that  might  not 
have  the  resources  to  provide  their 
personnel  with 
this  type  of 
training.” 

BellSouth  Ed¬ 
ucational  Ser¬ 
vices  is  also 
willing  to  take 
its  courses  on 
the  road.  If  a 
business  is  not 
close  to  a  learn¬ 
ing  center  and 
has  employees 
who  want  to 
take  the  train¬ 
ing,  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  send  trainers  to  the  site. 
“We’ll  suitcase  it  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,”  Hasty  said. 

Although  staffing  for  the  cen¬ 
ters  has  yet  to  be  finalized,  Hasty 
indicated  that  the  centers  are 
“ready  to  go  now.” 

BellSouth  Educational  Services 
has  been  accredited  by  both  the 
American  Council  of  Education 
and  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Hasty  at  (404)  321-8455.  □ 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


A  fool  may  talk, 
but  a  wise  man  speaks 


Early  in  their  careers,  com¬ 
munications  managers  get 
numerous  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  effective  writing  skills. 
Procedures,  memos  and  reports 
are  the  training  grounds  on 
which  professionals  refine 
their  written  communications 
skills.  But  writing  skills  alone 
will  not  carry  a  manager  to 
greater  organizational  heights, 
nor  will  they  enhance  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  telecommunications 
resources. 

To  succeed,  the  manager 
must  be  able  to  communicate 
effectively  in  many  ways.  The 
manager  must  be  able  to  stand 
in  front  of  a  group  and  deliver 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance 
holding  company. 


a  concept,  defend  a  view  or 
convince  a  doubter.  Proven 
speaking  and  writing  abilities 
can  work  toward  assuring  the 
manager’s  success. 

The  ability  to  inform,  per¬ 
suade,  motivate  and  inspire 
through  public  speaking  re¬ 
mains  absolutely  crucial  for 
translating  ideas  into  actions. 
For  all  the  wonders  that  writ¬ 
ten  communications  convey, 
people  are  more  quickly  moved 
by  the  spoken  word. 

From  small,  stark  meeting 
rooms  to  richly  paneled  board- 
rooms,  audiences  wait  to  hear 
a  qualified  manager  speak  to 
the  issues  affecting  communica¬ 
tions.  Users  need  instruction; 
senior  management  clamors  for 
technological  clarification  of 

See  Speak  page  20 


The  net  handles 
voice  and  data 
transmissions 
along  the 
company’s  route. 


BellSouth 
Educational 
Services  is  also 
willing  to  take 
its  courses  on 
the  road. 
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ASSOCIATION  WATCH 


The  Electronic  Mail  Association 
recently  reelected  Philip  M.  Walk¬ 
er,  vice-president  and  regulatory 
counsel  for  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.’s  Telenet  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  to  his  second  one-year 
term  as  association  chairman.  Jo¬ 
seph  Norton,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  product  development  for 
Western  Union  Corp.,  was  elected 
vice-chairman.  Richard  H.  Miller, 
president  of  Telematics  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  was  named  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  Douglas  L. 
Brackbill,  senior  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  was  named  treasurer. 

Mr.  Walker  played  a  role  in  the 
passage  of  the  1986  Electronic 
Communications  Privacy  Act, 
which  gives  privacy  protection  to 
electronic  messaging.  Walker  was 
the  association’s  spokesman  in 
congressional  hearings  and  worked 
closely  with  the  bill’s  authors. 

Professionals  in  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  (PROTEL)  will  hold  a  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  bypass  on  April  1 
at  the  Foster  City  Holiday  Inn  in 
Foster  City,  Calif.  Cocktails  will 
precede  presentations  on  bypass 
and  other  telecommunications  al¬ 
ternatives.  Contact  PROTEL’s  pro¬ 
gram  director,  Amy  Bensman,  at 
(408)  730-1233  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  North  American  Telecom¬ 
munications  Association  said  the 
second  edition  of  its  Directory  of 
Telecommunications  Education 
and  Training  Programs  will  be 
available  April  1.  According  to 
NATA,  a  trade  association  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  700  manufactur¬ 
ers,  suppliers  and  users  of  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment,  the 
directory  is  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  where  to  recruit  telecom¬ 
munications  professionals  and 
where  to  obtain  training  for  staff. 

The  directory  lists  schools  and 
institutions  that  offer  training  pro¬ 
grams,  including  professional  de¬ 
velopment  seminars  and  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  degree 
programs.  It  also  provides  a  list  of 
associations  and  government  orga¬ 
nizations  providing  information  on 
communications.  The  directory  is 
priced  at  $14.95  for  NATA  mem¬ 
bers  and  $22.95  for  non-members. 
For  information,  contact  Mollie 
McOwen,  (202)  296-9800. 

The  Communications  Security 
Association  will  hold  its  second  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Oct.  20  through  22  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Exhibition 
Center  in  New  Carrollton,  Md.  The 
group  will  also  hold  a  membership 
meeting  at  the  same  site  on  Oct.  23. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  the  conference  are  the  Electron¬ 


ic  Communications  Privacy  Act 
and  data  encryption  for  secure 
communications.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Shirley  Henschel, 
conference  coordinator,  9306  Wire 
Ave.,  Suite  701,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20901,  (301)  588-3929. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Computer  &  Communications  In¬ 
dustry  Association  recently  inau¬ 
gurated  new  officers  and  elected 
new  members  to  its  Executive 
Committee. 

Named  as  chairman  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  Richard  J.  Schineller. 
Schineller  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Horsham,  Pa.- 
based  Decision  Industries  Corp. 
Named  as  vice-chairman  was  Jean 
M.  Belhumeur  Jr.,  who  is  currently 
chairman  and  president  of  Scan- 
Optics,  Inc.  of  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Guy  A.  Daniello,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Datame- 
dia  Corp.  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  will 
serve  on  this  year’s  Executive 
Committee.  Joining  Daniello  on  the 
committee  will  be  Stuart  J.  Miller, 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Software  AG  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  in  Reston,  Va.;  Ryal  R. 
Poppa,  chairman  and  president  of 
Storage  Technology  Corp.,  of  Lou¬ 
isville,  Colo.;  and  Robert  D.  Smith, 
president  of  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
ICL  North  America,  Inc.3 
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MICRO-MAINFRAME 

Sync-Up™ 


3780 


DataSYNC  3270  and  DataSync 
3780  combine  Winterhalter's 
DataTalker  emulation  software  with 
the  UDS  Sync-Up  modem  boards 
(20 1C,  208A/B) . 


DataSYNC  3780 


DataSYNC  3270 

st  Auto  Dial/Auto  Answer 
®  File  Transfer 
«  12  Sessions 


«  Auto  Dial/Auto  Answer 
«  Application  Program  Interface 
(API) 

*  $  1 095  for  2400  bps  (20 1 C) 


Application  Program  Interface 
(API) 

Hot  Key 

$  1 595  for  2400  bps  (20 1 C) 


If  you  want  IBM  3270  or  3780 
emulation  on  one  low-cost,  high 
performance  communications 
board  —  call  us  today  at 

313/662-2002. 


Also,  ask  about  our  8  PC  3270  Cluster  Controller  for  $2395. 


WINTERHALTER 

INCORPORATED 

3796  Plaza  Drive  •  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104 


Sync-Up”  is  a  trademark  of  Universal  Data  Systems. 
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Speak  from  page  19 
products;  decision-makers  look  for 
clues  for  the  right  direction  among 
a  confusing  array  of  alternatives. 
These  people  haven’t  the  time  or 
patience  to  commission  yet  another 
white  paper  or  read  another  series 
of  reports.  They  need  someone 
who  will  explain  and  clarify  issues 
and  someone  who  will  also  answer 
their  questions  effectively. 

Public  presentations  will  in¬ 
crease  awareness  not  only  of  the 
issues  but  of  the  speaker  as  well. 
Through  these  sessions,  a  speaker 
introduces  his  ideas  and  himself  to 
ever-widening  circles  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

While  these  occasions  offer  the 
potential  for  self-promotion  and 
career  advancement  —  with  the 
possibility  of  rich  rewards  for  a 
stellar  performance  —  a  poor 
showing  can  have  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects. 

A  poorly  written  report  is  read, 
quickly  filed  and  eventually  for¬ 
gotten.  An  ineptly  prepared  or  de¬ 
livered  briefing,  however,  has  sig¬ 
nificant  staying  power  among  the 
witnesses.  With  little  effort,  it  is 
possible  to  cripple  one^s  credibility 
permanently  or  eviscerate  one’s  ca¬ 
reer  in  one  quick  conversational 
session. 

To  continue  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field,  a  manager  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  challenge  of  these 
opportunities.  To  seize  them,  the 
professional  person  needs  to  devel¬ 
op  and  sharpen  presentation  skills 
while  keeping  in  mind  the  vast  po¬ 
tential  for  success  or  failure. 

He  needs  to  understand  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  an  unimportant  or 
insignificant  audience. □ 


Desert  from  page  19 
tions  and  two  flow-control  stations 
located  along  the  pipeline  and  the 
company’s  headquarters  in  Suna, 
the  nation’s  capital.  The  23  micro- 
wave  stations  are  powered  by  bat¬ 
tery  packs  charged  by  solar  ener¬ 
gy.  The  network  also  transmits 
data  on  such  things  as  oil  flow 
from  the  pipeline  stations.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  system  is  carrying  over 
11,000  telephone  calls  a  day  and 
transmits  data  at  9.6K  bit/sec. 

Geographically,  the  pipeline 
originates  in  the  central  region  of 
Yemen,  and  runs  over  a  span  of 
mountains  thousands  of  feet  high 
and  then  traverses  a  gradually 
flattening  desert  territory. 

“Because  of  the  terrain,  we  were 
required  to  design  a  system  that 
follows  the  pipeline  installation  as 
much  as  possible,”  said  Chris  Gil¬ 
lespie,  a  principal  with  Gillespie, 
Prudhon.  “Under  these  conditions, 
you  have  to  have  a  system  that  is 
completely  reliable.  You  just  can’t 
send  a  technician  out  in  a  car  to 
check  a  fault.” 

To  speed  network  installation, 
Gillespie  researched  equipment, 
while  Gene  Strid,  an  engineer  with 
Gillespie  Prudhon,  conducted  a 


The  microwave 
stations  are 
powered  by 
solar  batteries. 


field  survey  including  selecting  mi¬ 
crowave-dish  sites  and  checking 
wind,  sun  and  haze  conditions. 
Strid  said  the  pains  the  design 
team  took  in  choosing  sites  mini¬ 
mized  the  time  needed  to  make  mi¬ 
crowave-dish  placement  correc¬ 
tions  once  implementation  began. 

As  the  field  survey  was  being 
completed,  Gillespie  finished  the 
equipment  request  for  proposal 
and  sent  it  out  for  bid.  Within 
three  weeks,  the  company  selected 
Farinon  Transmission,  a  division 
of  Harris  Corp.  based  in  San  Car¬ 
los,  Calif.,  to  provide  the  micro- 
wave  equipment. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  involved  in 
setting  up  the  installations  was 
that  all  parts  and  personnel  had  to 
be  helicoptered  to  the  sites.  “In  all, 
we  flew  over  3,000  helicopter 
lifts,”  said  Dave  Lerten,  a  Yemen 
Hunt  spokesman. 

Microwave  towers  were  con¬ 
structed  in  30-ft  segments  and 
choppered  out  to  the  placement 
sites.  All  transmission  gear  and  the 
electronic  equipment  governing  the 
solar  panels,  batteries  and  alarm 
system  were  also  airlifted  in  and 
constructed  at  each  site. 

Three  hundred  days  after  the 
planners  sat  down  at  their  maps 
and  drew  the  route,  the  company 
transmitted  its  first  communica¬ 
tions  over  the  network. 

“When  you  consider  that  it  was 
only  in  1964  that  electricity  and 
the  automobile  were  introduced  to 
the  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  you  get 
an  idea  of  what  we  faced  in  setting 
up  the  network,”  Strid  said.O 
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See  inside  for: 
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►Vocom  system  enhancements 


IBM  channels 
linked  with  T-l 

Ports  monitored  by  net  management. 


►  CHANNEL  EXTENSION 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  HOPE,  Minn.  —  Computer 
Network  Technology  Corp.  recent¬ 
ly  unveiled  a  communications  de¬ 
vice  that  enables  geographically 
dispersed  IBM  mainframes  to  be 
channel  attached  using  T-l  digital 
transmission  services. 

The  CHANNELink  5100/R  can 
be  used  with  1.54M  bit/sec  T-l 
links  or  3.15M  bit/sec  T-1C  digital 
facilities  to  connect  IBM  processors 
running  MVS  or  VM,  according  to 
company  President  Mac  Lewis. 

Mainframe  channels  in  the  IBM 
environment  operate  at  1.5M  or  3M 
byte/sec  —  equivalent  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  24M  bit/sec  —  and 
are  typically  used  to  support  high¬ 
speed  communications  with  other 
mainframes,  mass  storage  devices, 
printers  and  other  peripherals. 

The  5100/R  supports  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  firm’s  previously  re¬ 


leased  CHANNELink  5100,  which 
enables  IBM  mainframes  to  be 
channel  attached  at  distances  up  to 
4,000  ft. 

Without  aid  of  extension  de¬ 
vices,  channel-attached  IBM  hosts 
and  other  devices  must  normally 
be  within  200  ft  of  each  other. 

The  5100/R  is  based  on  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  68000  microprocessors 
and  appears  to  host  processors  as 
an  IBM  channel-to-channel  adapt¬ 
er.  It  operates  at  the  mainframe’s 
block  multiplexer  channel  speed  of 
3M  byte/sec. 

The  device’s  internal  software 
performs  such  networking  func¬ 
tions  as  addressing,  load  leveling 
and  dynamic  alternate-path  rout¬ 
ing.  Up  to  64,000  virtual-control 
units  can  be  addressed,  Lewis  said. 

The  5100/R’s  internal  memory, 
ranging  in  size  from  2M  bytes  to 
10M  bytes,  buffers  data  coming 
from  the  mainframe  and  passes  it 
to  the  remote  site  either  through  a 


T-l  multiplexer  or  directly  through 
a  T-l  link  via  a  modem. 

A  5100/R  on  the  receiving  end 
determines  if  the  message  is  des¬ 
tined  for  it,  checks  for  errors  in 
transmission  and  then  buffers  the 
data  until  it  can  be  passed  to  the 
host  channel  at  24M  bit/sec. 

While  buffering  data,  the 
5100/R  logically  frees  the  main¬ 
frame  channel  for  use  by  other  ap¬ 
plications.  The  process  does  not 
consume  channel-processing  time 
until  the  5100/R  has  enough  data 
to  start  communicating  with  the 
remote  site  at  channel  speeds. 

The  5100/R  is  compatible  and 
works  with  Computer  Network 
Technology’s  network  manage¬ 
ment  package,  the  Network  Cura¬ 
tor. 

The  IBM  Personal  Computer-res¬ 
ident  package  provides  a  real-time 
network  traffic  display,  enables 
managers  to  reconfigure  channel- 
to-channel  networks  and  features 
password  protection  that  limits  ac¬ 
cess  to  remote  5100/Rs. 

That  network  management 
package  can  be  used  to  access  the 
5100/R’s  suite  of  built-in  diagnos¬ 
tics  and  to  tap  trace  and  error  logs. 
The  CHANNELink  5100/R’s  net¬ 
work  management  capabilities  re¬ 
lieve  the  host  of  these  responsibil¬ 
ities,  Lewis  said.  Each  5100/R  has 
two  RS-232  ports,  one  of  which  can 
be  used  to  connect  to  the  network 
management  package. 

See  Link  page  25 


►  CROSS-CONNECTS 

T-l  DACS  is 

versatile, 

compatible 

DALLAS  —  Integrated  Telecom 
Corp.  recently  announced  a  Digital 
Access  and  Cross-connect  System 
(DACS)  that  provides  basic  DACS 
functions  as  well  as  voice  compres¬ 
sion,  packet  switching  and  net¬ 
work  management. 

The  ACCUDAC  400  is  also  said 
to  be  compatible  with  the  full 
range  of  T-l  telephone  company 
transmission  standards.  This 
means  that  customers  can  use  tele¬ 
phone  company  facilities  as  inter¬ 
mediate  network  locations  capable 
of  adding  or  deleting  individual 
DS0  channels  within  a  composite 
T-l  digital  link. 

DACS  are  typically  used  as  hubs 
in  private  T-l  network  environ¬ 
ments  to  switch  DS0  channels 
within  incoming  T-l  lines  to  DS0 
channels  available  in  outgoing  T-l 
links.  T-l  digital  facilities  operate 
at  1.54M  bit/sec  and  are  composed 
of  24  DS0  channels,  each  of  which 
operates  at  64K  bit/sec. 

Besides  this  switching  capabili¬ 
ty,-  Integrated  Telecom’s  ACCU¬ 
DAC  400  can  be  outfitted  with  line 
cards  capable  of  supporting  voice 
compression,  X.25  switching  and 
subrate  data  transmission.  ACCU¬ 
DAC  supports  up  to  20  T-l  lines. 

With  the  voice  compression  op¬ 
tion,  64K  bit/sec  channels  normal¬ 
ly  used  to  carry  a  single  Pulse  Code 
Modulated  voice  channel  are  re¬ 
sampled  using  Adaptive  Differen¬ 
tial  Pulse  Code  Modulation 
(ADPCM).  Two  ADPCM  conversa¬ 
tions  can  use  one  DS0  channel. 

A  network  management  func¬ 
tion  enables  customers  to  monitor 
all  network  end  points  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  site  and  configure  the  network 
through  software.  The  channel¬ 
routing  maps  stored  in  each  DACS 
can  be  changed  to  enable  custom¬ 
ers  to  reconfigure  the  network  ac¬ 
cording  to  net  load. 

The  ACCUDAC  400  is  fully  com¬ 
patible  with  telephone  company  T- 
1  standards  at  DS1,DS0,  subrate 
and  bundle  levels,  and  can  be  used 
in  private  nets  or  to  access  tele¬ 
phone  company  service  in  hybrid 
networks,  the  company  said. 

A  basic  ACCUDAC  400  with  two 
T-l  ports  costs  roughly  $8,100.  Ad¬ 
ditional  T-l  ports  cost  $800  apiece. 
A  fully  configured  box,  supporting 
20  T-ls,  ranges  in  price  from 
$35,000  to  $40,000. 

Integrated  Telecom  is  located  at 
630  International  Pkwy.,  Richard¬ 
son,  Texas  75081.0 


►  CPE  MANEUVERS 

BellSouth  to  offer  proprietary  key  set 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


BellSouth  Advanced  Systems, 
Inc.  recently  introduced  a  key 
system  designed  to  serve  small 
businesses  and  branch  locations 
of  large  users. 

The  System  30,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Sun  Moon  Star  Group 
in  Taiwan  and  distributed  by 
BellSouth  in  English-speaking 
countries,  can  serve  up  to  10  out¬ 
side  lines  and  as  many  as  20  cus¬ 
tomer  stations. 

BellSouth  Advanced  Systems 
manages  and  directs  the  market¬ 
ing  activities  of  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  as 
well  as  South  Central  Telephone 
Co.  The  distribution  arrangement 
with  Sun  Moon  Star  marks  the 
first  time  BellSouth  Advanced 
Systems  has  had  exclusive  distri¬ 
bution  rights  for  a  product  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 

The  software  for  the  system  is 


owned  by  Southstar  Ventures,  a 
joint  venture  between  BellSouth 
Enterprises,  the  parent  company 
of  BellSouth  Advanced  Systems, 
and  Sun  Moon  Star. 

According  to  BellSouth  Ad¬ 
vanced  Systems  spokesman  Ben 
Collins,  the  company  believes  the 
System  30’s  ability  to  redirect  in¬ 
coming  calls  to  an  outside  num¬ 
ber  will  be  a  major  selling  point. 

“If  a  business  wanted  to  pro¬ 
vide  24-hour  phone  coverage,  the 
system  could  be  used  to  forward 
incoming  calls  after  business 
hours  to  one  central  location,” 
Collins  said. 

The  system  also  allows  calls  to 
be  forwarded  or  transferred  to 
an  outside  number  and  the  inside 
caller  to  leave  the  two  outside 
parties  during  a  conference  call. 
The  System  30’s  departmental 
calling  feature  allows  users  to 
provide  backup  for  busy  depart¬ 
ments,  Collins  said.  “Calls  that 
ring  in  a  specific  department  can 


be  forwarded  to  an  attendent,” 
he  said.  “A  sales  department,  for 
example,  could  transfer  the  calls 
to  another  location  if  it  got 
busy.” 

The  System  30  provides  a  fully 
nonblocking  intercom  feature  al¬ 
lowing  unlimited  internal  calling. 
Collins  said  competitive  key  sys¬ 
tems  allow  a  maximum  of  eight 
internal  calls. 

All  stations  of  the  System  30 
are  said  to  have  built-in  high- 
quality  speakerphones.  Addition¬ 
ally,  stations  have  nine  distinc¬ 
tive  rings  to  help  customers 
identify  calling  sources. 

Other  features  include  last- 
number  redial  and  the  ability  to 
store  up  to  500  frequently  called 
numbers. 

The  System  30  costs  about 
$500  per  station  installed. 

BellSouth  Advanced  Systems, 
Inc.,  Suite  850,  505  N.  20th  St., 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35203  (205) 
226-3226.  □ 


When  you  get  The  CROSSNET  Effect,.*,  you  get  a  lot  more 
than  the  smart  products  that  make  up  a  CROSSNET™  system. 
You  also  get  the  benefits  of  doing  business  with  Tellabs. 

Tellabs  will  always  be  there  for  you.  Which  often  means 
being  there  with  you.  We  start  with  an  evaluation  of  your 
network,  followed  by  a  detailed  proposal  outlining  how 
CROSSNET  can  satisfy  your  particular  needs.  Feature  by 
feature,  we’ll  build  you  a  CROSSNET  system  that’s  custom 


fit  to  those  needs.  A  system  that’s  cost-effective,  and  can 
grow  as  your  needs  grow.  A  system  that’s  a  comprehensive 
network  solution. 

The  CROSSNET  Effect  also  gives  you  extensive  hands-on 
training,  before  installation  and  as  an  ongoing  service.  And  any 
technical  support  you  might  need  is  always  there  for  you  at 
regional  Tellabs  offices  across  the  country. 

Of  course,  at  the  heart  of  The  CROSSNET  Effect  are  the 


Tellabs,  Inc.,  4951  Indiana  Avenue,  Lisle,  IL  60532  (312)  969-8800,  ext.  445 
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rerouting  around  failed  facilities.  And  an  integral  CSU  accom¬ 
modates  enhanced  network  diagnostics  for  faster  problem 
resolution. 

The  smart  solution  to  your  networking  needs  is  here 
for  you  today.  Just  give  us  a  call  and  you  can  get  it 
The  CROSSNET  Effect 


smart  products  that  make  up  a  CROSSNET 
system.  Smart  because  they  give  you  intel¬ 
ligent  network  management  and  single-point 
network  control. 

From  a  single  control  terminal,  you  can 
configure  each  network  node,  automatically 
—  by  time-of-day  or  event  —  or  on  demand. 
Intelligent  DS1  switching  provides  automatic 
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■  Device  scrambles 
human  speech 

A-0  Electronics,  Inc.  announced  a 
voice  security  device  that  scram¬ 
bles  human  speech  over  cellular 
phones  and  other  broadcast  media, 
including  two-way  radio  and  satel¬ 
lite. 

The  voice  encryption  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  the  company  has 
dubbed  Multi-Dimensional  Securi¬ 
ty  System  (MDSS),  scrambles 
speech  in  two  ways:  by  jumbling 
the  sound  sequence  and  by  invert¬ 
ing  the  frequency. 

The  product  can  be  incorporated 
into  various  transmission  devices, 
including  digital  nets.  It  can  be 
used  with  most  narrow-band  VHF 
and  UHF  FM  transceivers,  the 
manufacturer  said.  MDSS  is  priced 
at  $1,500  and  will  be  available  at 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

A-0  Electronics,  Inc.,  2137 
Flintstone  Drive,  Tucker,  Ga. 
30084  (404)  491-8044. 


Protocol-conversion 
products  enhanced 

Avatar  Technologies,  Inc.  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  new  versions  of  its 
protocol-conversion  products  for 
connection  of  low-cost  printers  and 
terminals  to  IBM  mainframes. 

The  PA1500G  Protocol  Con¬ 
verter  uses  Avatar’s  proprietary 
3270  Gate  Array  Chip  to  allow  any 
ASCII  printer  to  be  used  in  IBM 


3270  applications. 

It  attaches  to  an  IBM  cluster 
controller  via  Type  A  coaxial  cable 
to  emulate  an  IBM  3287  or  3262 
system  printer. 

A  special  “pass-through”  port 
allows  direct  attachment  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  to  the  PA1500G. 

The  product  is  compatible  with 
IBM’s  Synchronous  Data  Link  Con¬ 
trol  and  Binary  Synchronous  Com¬ 
munications  protocols. 

The  PA1000G  Protocol  Con¬ 
verter  provides  IBM  3278  Model  2 
terminal  emulation  to  allow  the 
connection  of  ASCII  terminals  and 
personal  computers  to  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  It  connects  to  any  IBM 
cluster  controller  via  coaxial  cable 
and  allows  local  or  remote  attach¬ 
ment  to  IBM  hosts. 

When  connected  to  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  or  compatible,  the 
PA1000G  works  in  conjunction 
with  Avatar’s  3270  Emulation 
Software,  providing  a  variety  of 
features  including  file  transfer, 
templating  and  data  capture. 

Combining  the  PA1000G  and 
Avatar’s  RPA2000  Reverse  Proto¬ 
col  Adapter  allows  the  remote  con¬ 
nection  of  IBM  3270  terminals  to 
IBM  hosts  in  several  configura¬ 
tions.  It  also  provides  a  local-area 
network  interface. 

The  PA1000G  is  compatible  with 
SDLC  and  BSC. 

The  PA1500G  is  priced  at 
$1,295,  and  the  PA1000G  is  priced 
at  $995. 

Avatar  Technologies,  Inc.,  99 


South  St.,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748 
(617)  435-6872. 


■  Configuration  planning 
package  bows 

Simware,  Inc.  released  software 
designed  to  help  network  manag¬ 
ers  maintain  a  centralized  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  IBM  mainframe  hard¬ 
ware  and  peripheral  devices  in 
their  networks  and  plan  network 
configuration  changes. 

The  menu-driven  SIM/CONFIG 
package  runs  on  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  and  produces  schematic 
drawings  showing  the  number,  lo¬ 
cation  and  communications  paths 
between  CPUs,  terminals,  modems, 
printers,  front-end  processors, 
cluster  controllers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  typically  found  in  large  IBM 
networks.  The  package  maintains  a 
data  base  containing  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  about  500  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  IBM  and  plug-compatible 
hardware  devices  as  well  as  their 
connectivity  rules.  Users  of  the 
package  select  the  manufacturer 
and  model  number  for  each  hard¬ 
ware  device  they  wish  to  add  to 
the  network.  SIM/CONFIG’s  plot¬ 
ting  algorithm  then  draws  the  ca¬ 
ble  connection  between  the  ports. 

The  package  will  support  multi¬ 
ple-configuration  data  bases,  al¬ 
lowing  users  to  define  and  display 
schematics  of  future  networks  or 
alternate  systems.  The  package  re¬ 
quires  a  hard  disk  and  a  personal 


computer  with  512K  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory.  Simware  rec¬ 
ommends  the  use  of  a  color  moni¬ 
tor. 

A  20-year  license  for  SIM/CON¬ 
FIG  costs  $6,900. 

Simware,  Inc.,  20  Colonnade 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
K2E  7M6  (613)  727-1779. 


Vocom  family 
enhancements  announced 

Perception  Technology  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  announced  two  enhance¬ 
ments  to  its  Vocom  family  of  inter¬ 
active  voice  response  systems. 

The  ability  to  support  Direct  In¬ 
ward  Dialing  will  enable  the  com¬ 
pany’s  call  processing  systems  to 
run  multiple  applications,  each  ap¬ 
plication  using  its  own  telephone 
number.  Direct  Inward  Dialing  will 
be  standard  on  all  Vocom  systems 
shipped  after  March  1,  and  it  will 
be  available  as  an  upgrade  option 
to  all  installed  Vocoms. 

The  company  also  announced  an 
Automatic  Number  Identification 
feature  that  is  intended  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  future  transmis¬ 
sion  services  that,  after  automati¬ 
cally  answering  a  call,  identify  the 
telephone  number  of  the  calling 
party.  Information  about  the  call¬ 
ing  party  could  be  passed  on  to  a 
message  accounting  system. 

Automatic  Number  Identifica¬ 
tion  will  be  offered  as  an  option  to 
Perception’s  large  end  users  and  as 


►  MICOM  WARES 

Micom  strengthens  its 
modular  multiplexer  line 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


SIMI  VALLEY,  Calif.  —  Micom 
Systems,  Inc.  recently  unveiled 
two  new  feature  cartridges  for  its 
modular  multiplexer,  while  its  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  subsidiary,  Mi- 
com-Interlan,  Inc.,  announced 
products  for  VAX,  MicroVAX  and 
Ethernet  networks. 

Micom’s  new  Featurepak  car¬ 
tridges  enable  the  Micom  Box  Type 
3  —  a  modular  multiplexer  whose 
use  is  determined  by  plug-in  car¬ 
tridges  —  to  support  simultaneous 
synchronous  and  asynchronous 
transmissions. 

The  Enhanced  Synchronous  Sta¬ 
tistical  Multiplexer  (ESS)  and  the 
Enhanced  Synchronous  Wideband 
Multiplexer  (ESW)  cartridges  com¬ 
bine  up  to  eight  synchronous  chan¬ 
nels  or  16  asynchronous  channels, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  over  a 
single  composite  link. 

By  combining  synchronous  and 
asynchronous  channels  over  one 
line,  the  need  for  separate  links  is 
eliminated  and  transmission  ex¬ 
penses  are  lowered.  The  ESS  trans¬ 
mits  over  a  single  RS-232-C  link, 
and  the  ESW  transmits  over  a  sin¬ 


gle  V.35  wideband  link. 

With  the  ESS,  asynchronous 
user  ports  are  supported  at  speeds 
up  to  9.6K  bit/sec  and  synchronous 
ports  at  speeds  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec. 
The  externally  clocked  synchro¬ 
nous  composite  network  link  oper¬ 
ates  at  speeds  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

As  a  statistical  multiplexer,  the 
ESS’s  aggregate  data  speeds  can  be 
as  much  as  four  times  greater  than 
the  composite  speed.  The  aggregate 
of  its  asynchronous  data  speeds 
can  be  eight  times  the  composite 
speed. 

The  ESS  supports  Micom’s  series 
of  internal  modems  or  Integral  Ser¬ 
vice  Unit  (ISU)  modules,  which  are 
Micom’s  internal  channel/data  ser¬ 
vice  units  used  to  interface  with 
digital  data  services.  These  are  the 
same  modems  and  ISUs  supported 
by  the  Micom  Box  Type  2  En¬ 
hanced  Statistical  Multiplexer. 

The  ESW  provides  the  same  syn¬ 
chronous  channel  support  as  the 
ESS,  and  its  maximum  asynchro¬ 
nous  channel  speeds  are  19. 2K  bit/ 
sec.  Its  composite  network  link 
speed  can  operate  at  38. 4K,  48K, 
56K,  64K  or  72K  bit/sec.  The  ESW 
multiplexer  hooks  directly  into 
AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digital  Service 


through  use  of  an  internal  56K  bit/ 
sec  ISU  module. 

A  four-channel  model  of  the  Mi¬ 
com  Box  Type  3  costs  $1,790.  Six- 
channel  expansion  cards,  priced  at 
$1,250,  can  increase  the  number  of 
channels  supported  to  16.  The  ESS 
and  ESW  cartridges  are  $500  and 
$900,  respectively.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Micom-Interlan,  the  Micom  local 
network  subsidiary,  recently  up¬ 
dated  a  version  of  its  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
networking  software  for  use  with 
its  NP  series  of  protocol  processing 
boards  used  in  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  and  MicroVAX  systems 
running  VMS. 

Version  1.1  reportedly  raises 
TCP/IP  performance  30%  over  ear¬ 
lier  versions  and  includes  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  help  programmers 
streamline  development  of 
networked  applications. 

Processing  TCP/IP  protocols 
does  not  affect  the  host’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  according  to  the  company, 
since  those  tasks  are  handled  by 
the  Micom-Interlan  VAX  Unibus  or 
MicroVAX  Qbus-compatible  add-on 
board.  The  board  also  handles  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  Telnet  protocol  standard. 
Telnet  support  allows  remote  logon 
to  any  VMS  host  from  any  other 
host  or  terminal  server  running 
TCP/IP. 

The  Version  1.1  upgrade  is  free 
to  current  customers.  A  complete 
TCP/IP  Ethernet  connection  for 


new  customers  costs  $5,990  for 
VAX  systems  and  $4,490  for  Mi¬ 
croVAX  systems.  These  prices  in¬ 
clude  the  appropriate  protocol  pro¬ 
cessor  board,  software  license, 
software  distribution  kit,  cables 
and  documentation. 

Micom-Interlan  also  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  multiport  transceiver 
for  Ethernet  networks  compliant 
with  IEEE  802.3.  The  company 
said  the  product,  dubbed  the  8-4-1, 
provides  the  user  with  eight  Ether¬ 
net  transceivers  in  a  single  box. 

The  8-4-1  allows  up  to  eight  Eth¬ 
ernet-compatible  devices,  either 
terminal  servers,  personal  comput¬ 
ers  or  minicomputers,  to  be  linked 
in  stand-alone  or  network-connect¬ 
ed  configurations.  In  a  stand-alone 
mode,  the  8-4-1  acts  as  a  hub,  en¬ 
abling  attached  devices  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  The  8-4-1  switches  between 
stand-alone  and  network-connect¬ 
ed  modes  automatically. 

Front-panel  LEDs  allow  monitor¬ 
ing  of  the  8-4-1  ’s  operation,  includ¬ 
ing  status  of  each  port,  jabber  and 
packet  collision  detection; 

The  8-4-1  is  priced  at  $995  and 
is  expected  to  ship  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Micom-Interlan  is  located  at  155 
Swanson  Road,  Boxborough,  Mass. 
01719  (617)  263-9929,  or  (800) 
LAN-TALK. 

Micom  Systems,  Inc.  is  located  at 
4100  Los  Angeles  Ave.,  P.O.  Box 
8100,  Simi  Valley,  Calif.  93062 
(805)  583-8600  or  (800)  MICOM 
US.  □ 
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a  standard  feature  to  systems  inte¬ 
grators  and  OEMs,  but  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  evolution  of  telephone 
company  transmission  services  ca¬ 
pable  of  passing  that  type  of  data 
on  to  end  users. 

The  upgrades  are  available  to 
users  free  of  charge. 

Perception  Technology  Corp., 
Shawmut  Park,  Canton,  Mass. 
02021  (617)  821-0320. 


■  Two  integrated  phone/ 
facsimile  machines  out 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp.  recently 
introduced  two  integrated  phone/ 
facsimile  machines  to  replace 
Sharp’s  existing  model  FO-600  fac¬ 
simile. 

The  FO-640  features  12-second- 
per-page  transmission,  automatic 
error  correction  and  a  super-fine 
mode  for  sending  documents  with 
extra-fine  resolution.  The  FO-620 
is  a  lower  cost  model  that  trans¬ 
mits  at  15  seconds  per  page  and 
does  not  have  the  automatic  cor¬ 
rection  or  super-fine  mode  fea¬ 
tures. 

Both  units  have  16  halftone 
shades  and  automatic  contrast  con¬ 
trol,  which,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  eliminates  the  need  for  send¬ 
ing  test  copies  before  transmission. 

The  units  can  store  frequently 
called  phone  numbers  and  are 
equipped  with  a  16-digit  two-line 
liquid  crystal  display  for  error 
messages  and  identification  of  ter¬ 
minal  locations. 

The  FO-640  also  offers  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  insert  documents  and  reserve 
transmission  while  the  unit  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  as  well  as  function  buttons 
that  can  store  multiple  commands 
for  one-touch  operation. 

The  FO-640,  for  which  pricing 
has  not  yet  been  set,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  later  this  year.  The  FO-620  is 
priced  at  $2,695  and  is  available 
now. 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp.,  Sharp 
Plaza,  Mahwah,  N.J.  07430  (201) 
529-8950. 


■  Emulex  unwraps 
four  new  modems 

Emulex  Corp.  introduced  four  new 
modems,  including  synchronous 
and  asynchronous  models. 

The  HF144  and  HF96  half-du¬ 
plex  dial-up  modems  are  designed 
for  use  in  Group  3  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  with  the  added  capability  of 
Group  2  operation.  The  HF144  is  a 
trellis-coded  modem  that  operates 
at  speeds  up  to  14. 4K  bit/sec  and 
meets  CCITT  V.33,  V.29,  V.27ter 
and  V.21  Channel  2  specifications. 
The  product  costs  $355. 

The  HF96  operates  at  speeds  up 
to  9.6K  bit/sec  and  satisfies  CCITT 
recommendations  V.29,  V.27ter 
and  V.21  Channel  2.  It  costs  $255. 

The  HP144  and  HP96  are  full- 
duplex  leased-line  modems  that  of¬ 
fer  automatic  adaptive  equaliza¬ 
tion  and  programmable  tone 
generation,  as  well  as  diagnostic 
and  loop-back  test  capabilities. 


The  HP144  is  CCITT  V.33-com- 
patible  and  operates  at  14.4  bit/sec 
using  eight-state  trellis-coded  mod¬ 
ulation.  It  costs  $700. 

The  HP96  offers  CCITT  V.29  and 
CCITT  V.27  modes.  It  costs  $365. 

Emulex  Corp.,  3545  Harbor 
Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Costa  Mesa 
Calif.  92626  (714)  662-5600. 


■  Software  lets  PCs 
access  IBM  hosts 

ProtocomDevices,  Inc.  released 
software  that  permits  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computers  and  compatibles  to 


access  IBM  mainframe  applications 
over  any  X.25  packet-switched 
network. 

The  program,  called  Beanstlk/ 
3270,  enables  a  personal  computer 
to  emulate  an  IBM  3278  display  to 
support  3270  applications. 
Beanstlk/3270  is  offered  on  a  5.25- 
in.  diskette  at  $295  for  one  pack¬ 
age,  with  the  right  to  make  two 
copies.  It  costs  $75,000  for  one 
package  with  license  to  make  un¬ 
limited  copies. 

ProtocomDevices,  Inc.,  Bathgate 
Industrial  Park,  1666  Bathgate 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10457  (212) 
71 6-5400.  U 


Link  from  page  21 

With  the  network  management 
package,  managers  can  control  net¬ 
work  functions  on  any  of  the 
5100/Rs  in  the  network.  Among 
those  functions  are  network  rout¬ 
ing  and  addressing  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  update  software  in  the 
units  from  one  central  location, 
perform  network  traces,  execute 
diagnostics,  receive  network 
alarms  and  publish  statistics  on 
network  usage  and  performance. 

A  single  5100/R  equipped  with 
2M  bytes  of  buffer  memory  and  a 
single  T-l  communications  inter¬ 
face  is  priced  at  $35,000. 

Computer  Network  Technology 
Corp.  is  located  at  9440  Science 
Center  Drive,  New  Hope,  Minn. 
55428  (612)  535-8111.0 
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Thanks  for  making  us  No.  1  in  readership  growth. 

Thanks  for  making  us  the  only  publication  growing  in  readership. 


Percentage  change  in  regular  readership 
among  International  Communications  Association  members 

(July  1986  to  January  1987) 
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Dear  ICA  member, 


Telecommunications 
Products 
Plus  Technology 


It  took  you  only  10  short  months  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
networking  over  the  passing  notion  of  plain  old  communications. 

For  most  of  you,  networking  means  much  more  than  just  comput¬ 
ers  and  communications.  Networking  is  a  business  strategy.  The 
goal:  to  link  people  and  information  for  bottom-line  benefits. 

The  shift  to  networking  shows  in  your  reading  habits.  In  less 
than  a  year,  you  have  embraced  Network  World  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  that  all  our  competitors  are  actually  losing  readers. 

It’s  not  that  they  haven’t  tried  to  imitate  us.  Our  competitors  are 
often  our  biggest  followers.  While  imitation  may  be  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery,  no  other  publication  matches  the  depth  or  scope  of 
Network  World’s  networking  coverage. 

Thanks  for  giving  us  readership  leadership.  Thanks  for  making 
us  No.  1. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

'fyhUAl  'WdAQ' 

Bruce  Hoard 

Editor 
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Fiber  optics 
has  permanently 
changed  the  rules 
for  choosing  the 
best  transmission 
technology  for 
long-haul  tele¬ 
communications.  _ 

In  fact,  recent 
years  have  seen  fiber  optics  be¬ 
come  the  best  choice  for  almost 


BY  DON  HUTCHINS 

Special  to  Network  World 


fourth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Echo  cancel- 
ers  can  make  this 
delay  tolerable 
for  some  voice 
communications , 
but  the  resultant 
delay  reduces 
throughput  sig¬ 


all  long-haul  applications.  Antici¬ 
pated  improvements  in  satellite 
technology  can  at  best  only  guar¬ 
antee  it  a  diminished  place  in  the 
long-distance  telecommunications 
market. 

When  a  new  technology  is  in¬ 
troduced,  it  normally  takes  a 
while  for  it  to  be  fully  accepted 
and  even  longer  for  it  to  become 
the  industry’s  dominant  technol¬ 
ogy.  Fiber  optics,  however,  has 
already  achieved  both.  After 
AT&T’s  divestiture  in  1984,  long- 
haul  carriers  began  aggressively 
installing  fiber  optics  in  their  net¬ 
works.  Three  years  later,  fiber 
optics  is  the  technology  of  choice. 

Already  it  is  undergoing  rapid 
technological  advancement.  Sin¬ 
gle-mode  fiber  and  dispersion- 
shifted  fiber  are  examples  of  the 
improvements  that  will  ensure  fi¬ 
ber  optics’  continued  dominance. 
And,  when  the  optical  switches 
now  under  development  reach  the 
marketplace,  they  will  further  in¬ 
crease  the  versatility  and  capaci¬ 
ty  of  fiber  systems,  perhaps  even 
allowing  them  to  switch  high- 
bandwidth  video  and  data  cir¬ 
cuits. 

Fiber-optic  transmission  is 
clearly  superior  to  satellite  in 
several  key  areas,  including  noise 
and  delay  reduction  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  electromagnetic  interfer¬ 
ence.  Atmospheric  conditions 
such  as  heavy  fog,  rapid  tempera¬ 
ture  change,  lightning  and  heavy 
rain  can  directly  affect  satellite 
transmission  quality.  These  con¬ 
ditions  can  result  in  higher  noise 
levels,  fading  and  even  total  sig¬ 
nal  loss.  Interference  can  also  re¬ 
sult  from  other  satellites  or  from 
nearby  microwave  radio  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  overall  quality  differences 
between  fiber-optic  and  satellite 
transmission  become  especially 
clear  when  comparing  bit  error 
rates,  a  measurement  that  is  im¬ 
portant  to  users  of  data  or  com¬ 
plex  voice  applications.  On  typi¬ 
cal  satellite  links,  the  bit  error 
rate  averages  10 6  or  10 7.  The  sys¬ 
tem  level  bit  error  rate  for  a  fiber¬ 
optic  link  is  approximately  10 14. 

Fiber-optic  facilities  also  have 
far  fewer  signal  propagation  de¬ 
lays  than  satellite  facilities.  Such 
delays  are  common  in  satellite 
communications  because  present- 
day  satellites  are  in  geostationary 
orbit  above  the  equator  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  22,300  miles.  This  dis¬ 
tance  alone  creates  a  transmis¬ 
sion  delay  of  approximately  one- 


Hutchins  is  president  of  LDX 
NET,  Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


nificantly  for  asynchronous  data 
transmission. 

Furthermore,  when  the  overall 
communications  distance  exceeds 
the  satellite’s  footprint,  multiple 
hops  are  required.  This  creates 
further  delay  and  affects  the 
transmission  quality. 

Early  single-mode  fiber  sys¬ 
tems  were  built  with  electronics 
operating  at  rates  of  45M,  90M  or 
135M  bit/sec.  More  recent  sys¬ 
tems  typically  operate  at  rates  of 
405M  or  565M  bit/sec.  And  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  months,  810M  bit/ 
sec  electronics  have  been  de¬ 
ployed.  Bit  rates  up  to  2.4G  bit- 
/sec  are  currently  being  tested. 

These  developments  mean  the 
cost  to  add  capacity  to  fiber-optic 
systems  is  minimal,  and  so  is  the 
See  PRO  page  37 


During  the  22 
years  since  the 
launch  of  the 
first  commercial 
communications 
satellite,  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Bird,  satellite 
has  come  to  dom¬ 
inate  internation¬ 
al  communication 


BY  SJ.  CAMPANELLA 

Special  to  Network  World 


for 

and  television  signals. 

Satellites  are  also  the  leading 
medium  for  distribution  of  do¬ 
mestic  television  transmissions. 
Satellite-based  systems  continue 
to  grow  because  they  deliver 
high-quality  transmission  at  a 
lower  cost  than  other  media. 

Fiber-optic  cable,  especially 
TAT-8,  the  undersea  transatlantic 
cable  expected  to  go  into  service 
in  1988,  has  captured  the  world’s 
attention  because  it  represents 
the  only  breakthrough  in  long¬ 
distance,  land-based  communica¬ 
tions. 

However,  it  is  very  expensive. 


telephone  obtained  with 


A  basic  circuit 
over  the  TAT-8 
fiber-optic  under¬ 
sea  cable  offers 
no  cost  advan¬ 
tage  over  equiva¬ 
lent  satellite  cir¬ 
cuits.  A  low  cost 
per  circuit  can  be 
fiber-optic  cable 


Campanella  is  vice-president 
and  chief  scientist  for  Comsat 
Laboratories  in  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  ISSUE 


Is  fiber 


a  threat  to 
satellite- 
based  nets? 


only  when  total  capacity  can  be 
used  efficiently  —  namely,  be¬ 
tween  locations  with  heavy  traf¬ 
fic. 

Satellites,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  competitive  on  all  route  types 
and  win  hands  down  on  thin 
routes  and  for  broadcast  applica¬ 
tions. 

Fiber-optic  proponents  stress 
better  signal  quality,  a  largely 
spurious  issue.  It  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  whether  a  transmis¬ 
sion  is  made  via  cable  or  satellite. 
In  fact,  satellites  are  used  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  under¬ 
sea  cable  systems  and  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  used  to  restore  com¬ 
munications  after  undersea  cable 
outages. 

Satellites  are  well-suited  for 
the  following: 

■  Point-to-multipoint  transmis¬ 
sions. 

■  Geographically  remote  areas 
where  it  is  uneconomical  to  place 
advanced  cable  systems. 

■  Private  networks,  with  which 
significant  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  bypassing  the  terres¬ 
trial  system. 

■  Mobile  communications,  for 
which  terrestrial  systems  are  not 
practical  or  possible. 

■  Applications  that  would  other¬ 
wise  require  long,  expensive  ter¬ 
restrial  links. 

In  the  domestic  communica¬ 
tions  arena,  satellites  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  terrestrial  competi¬ 
tion.  Satellites  offer  point-to- 
multipoint  capabilities  and  have 
the  ability  to  share  the  capacity 
of  the  space  segment  by  demand 
channel  assignment  among  many 
small  earth  stations  distributed 
within  the  coverage  areas  of  the 
-  beams. 

Domestic  communications  is 
shifting  toward  expanded  use  of 
small,  low-cost  earth  stations  for 
star  and  mesh-connected  net¬ 
works  to  provide  data,  videocon¬ 
ferencing  and  voice  services  on 
demand.  This  trend  will  soon  ex¬ 
tend  to  international  services  and 
domestic  communications  in  the 
other  nations. 

The  15  operational  satellites  in 
the  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Organization  sys¬ 
tem  are  the  result  of  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  continuously  increased 
transmitted  power,  reception  sen¬ 
sitivity  and  traffic  capacity.  The 
recent  use  of  antenna  beams  to 
concentrate  satellite  power  into 
high-traffic  regions  and  the  use 
of  higher  power  satellite  amplifi¬ 
ers  have  made  possible  the  use  of 
considerably  smaller  and  less 
powerful  earth  stations. 

Consequently,  INTELSAT  has 


. . H 


►TELETOONS  - 

By  Phil  Frank 


teamed 


ntroduced  a  wide  spectrum  of 
small  antennas  for  accessing  the 
system  at  both  its  C-band  and  Ku- 
sand  frequencies.  These  antennas 
ire  as  small  as  3.5M  for  Ku-band 
lse  and  4.5M  for  C-band  use. 

Satellites  will  play  a  major  role 
n  the  worldwide  growth  of  intelli¬ 
gent  networks,  especially  those  be¬ 
tween  remote  locations  and  a  cen¬ 
tal  facility. 

To  meet  this  need  and  the  grow- 
ng  demand  for  global  digital  com- 
nunications,  INTELSAT  has  intro- 
iuced  a  variety  of  digital 
;ransmission  systems,  including  In- 
;ernational  Business  Satellite  Ser¬ 
vices  (IBSS),  a  closed-architecture 
system  that  supports  international 
ligital  networks  at  bit  rates  up  to 
3M  bit/sec  using  small  earth  termi¬ 
nals.  Another  INTELSAT  system  is 
;he  Intermediate  Data  Rate  (IDR) 
service,  an  open-architecture  sys- 
;em  with  rates  as  high  as  45M  bit/ 
sec  for  international  digital  tele¬ 
phone  services. 

With  these  systems,  digital  tele- 
nhone  trunk  service  has  already 
5een  offered  that  meets  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  Interna- 
;ional  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 
■ecommendations  for  the  world¬ 
wide  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network. 

On  the  drawing  board  are  satel¬ 


lite  systems  that  will  further  im¬ 
prove  performance  and  reduce 
costs.  With  spot  beams,  such  satel¬ 
lites  will  allow  the  widespread  use 
of  smaller  earth  stations  on  or  near 
the  users’  premises. 

Where  traffic  is  thinly  distribut¬ 
ed,  the  spot  beams  will  hop  to  vari¬ 
ous  locations  to  aggregate  suffi¬ 
cient  traffic  to  fill  the  beam 
efficiently.  A  telephone  switch  will 
be  on  board  the  satellite  to  direct 
each  call  to  the  appropriate  beam 
and  then  to  its  destination. 

Satellites  can  be  significantly 
more  cost-effective  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  fiber  because  they  can 
bypass  and  eliminate  many  inter¬ 
connecting  terrestrial  lines  and 
tandem  switches  that  constitute 
the  current  network.  Because  ter¬ 
restrial  facilities  currently  account 
for  about  90%  of  the  cost  of  an 
overseas  telephone  call,  future  sat¬ 
ellite  use  would  result  in  dramatic 
cost  reductions. 

Satellites  can  provide  new  and 
improved  capabilities  and  services, 
exploiting  their  inherent  multiple 
access/multiple  destination  prop¬ 
erties  to  bypass  expensive  terres¬ 
trial  and  submarine  cable  facilities. 

Satellite  transmission  and  pro¬ 
cessing  techniques  will  be  vigor¬ 
ously  competitive  well  into  the 
next  century.  □ 


Opinions 


INTEROPERABILITY 


STEVEN  THOMAS 

Vendors  get 
no  respect 


In  a  column  entitled  “The  Pil¬ 
lage  of  OSI”  (NW,  March  2),  Jeff 
Horn  of  Network  Strategies,  Inc. 
laments  the  misuse  of  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  protocols  by 
vendors  and  users. 

When  vendors  misuse  OSI  in 
order  to  mislead  users,  such  crit¬ 
icism  is  appropriate  and  justi¬ 
fied.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to 
extend  this  attack  to  those  ven¬ 
dors  who  are  truly  serving  the 
needs  of  network  users. 

Vendor  deception  is  admitted¬ 
ly  a  serious  problem.  OSI  and 
OSI  protocols  have  become  the 
latest  local  network  buzzwords, 
and  several  vendors  are  trying 
to  cash  in  on  their  popularity  by 
giving  non-OSI  products  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  OSI  compatibility. 

It’s  from  vendors  such  as 
these  that  we  have  a  “TOPS  net¬ 
work’’  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Boeing  Computer  Services 
Co.’s  OSI-based  Technical  and 
Office  Protocol  suite  and  “MHS” 
electronic  mail  software,  whose 
conformance  to  OSI’s  Message 
Handling  Services  protocol  (also 
known  as  CCITT  X.400)  goes  no 
further  than  its  name. 

Vendors  also  mislead  users  by 
adding  minimal  OSI  compatibil¬ 
ity  to  a  non-OSI  product  just  so 
they  can  ride  the  OSI  bandwag¬ 
on.  Vendors  who  deceive  and 
confuse  users  in  these  ways 
cheapen  OSI  and  deserve  criti¬ 
cism. 

Some  offer  OSI  solutions 

Fortunately,  not  all  vendors 
want  to  stick  an  OSI  label  on 
their  products  just  to  make  more 
sales.  Some  vendors  not  only  of¬ 
fer  true  OSI  solutions,  they  also 
provide  ways  for  users  to  add 
OSI  compatibility  to  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  non-OSI  world.  These 
vendors  are  not  misleading  us¬ 
ers;  they’re  solving  users’  prob¬ 
lems. 

Some  users  fear,  for  example, 
that  the  addition  of  IBM’s  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System  interface 
to  an  OSI  product  will  result  in 
an  “OSI  product”  that  isn’t  real¬ 
ly  OSI.  Such  concerns  are  ill- 
founded.  When  it’s  done  correct¬ 
ly,  the  NETBIOS  interface  can 
be  added  to  an  OSI  product 
without  sacrificing  that  prod¬ 
uct’s  OSI  compatibility  in  any 
way. 

For  example,  Communication 

Thomas  is  a  principal  engi¬ 
neer  at  Communication  Machin¬ 
ery  Corp.  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 


Machinery  Corp.’s  NETBIOS-OSI 
interface  is  a  true  interface,  not 
an  additional  protocol. 

Applications  on  an  MS-DOS 
personal  computer  —  such  as 
FTAM  and  Virtual  Terminal  — 
can  use  the  NETBIOS  interface 
to  communicate  with  remote 
Unix,  VMS  and  Xenix  systems 
that  have  no  conception  of  NET¬ 
BIOS. 

Furthermore,  standard  PC 
Network  applications  such  as 
IBM’s  PC  LAN  Program  function 
normally  on  the  network. 

Filling  a  need 

This  approach  would  remain 
nothing  more  than  a  technically 
clever  curiosity  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  clearly  satisfies  us¬ 
ers’  needs. 

Most  users  are  unable  to  con¬ 
vert  suddenly  to  a  complete  OSI 
network,  either  because  the  OSI 
applications  they  require  are  not 
available  yet  or  because  they 
must  preserve  their  investment 
in  current  products. 

For  example,  an  MIS  manager 
who  purchases  several  copies  of 
Ashton-Tate’s  dBase  III  +  does 
so  because  he  needs  the  features 
of  that  product. 

Currently,  no  pure  OSI  net¬ 
work  can  satisfy  those  needs. 

An  OSI  network  with  a  NET¬ 
BIOS  interface  can,  however, 
support  dBase  III  H-  and  OSI  ap¬ 
plications  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  the  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organization  develops  an 
application  protocol  with  equiv¬ 
alent  functionality,  that  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  simply  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  added  to  the  OSI  network 
already  in  place. 

Network  vendors  who  take 
this  approach  start  with  a  com¬ 
plete  OSI  solution  and  carefully 
expand  it  to  incorporate  non-OSI 
products.  These  vendors  are  not 
“pillaging”  OSI. 

They  are,  instead,  providing 
users  with  OSI  networks  that 
preserve  the  users’  current  in¬ 
vestments  and  allow  them  to 
augment  OSI  with  other  applica¬ 
tions  for  which  there  is  no  OSI 
equivalent. 

In  fact,  by  letting  users  mi¬ 
grate  gracefully  to  full  OSI  net¬ 
works,  these  vendors  are  pro¬ 
moting  OSI  and  giving  it  its  only 
practical  opportunity  to  become 
widely  accepted. 

OSI  promises  universal  inter¬ 
operability,  but  only  after  users 
accept  and  install  OSI  networks 
will  it  deliver  on  that  promise.  □ 
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When  Richard  Greco  moved 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  take  a  sales  job  with  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.,  he  stayed  at  a 
Holiday  Inn  while  hunting  for  an 
apartment.  By  the  time  he  found 
one,  the  hotel  had.  a  new  phone 
system,  and  Northern  Telecom  had 
a  new  customer. 

“I  knew  the  hotel  needed  a  new 
system  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  make  a 
phone  call.  The  phones  were  terri¬ 
ble.  I  couldn’t  get  an  outside  line,” 
says  Greco,  who  sold  $750,000 
worth  of  equipment  during  his 
first  six  months  with  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom.  During  his  second  year  with 
the  company,  Greco  racked  up 
more  than  $2  million  in  sales  be¬ 
fore  becoming,  at  age  27,  Northern 
(gf*  See  Greco  page  30 
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NORTHERN  TELECOM’S  RICHARD  GRECO 


Greco  from  page  28 

Telecom’s  youngest  district  sales 

manager. 

Greco  is  a  super  salesman. 

From  the  streets  of  South  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  hawked  pretzels 
as  a  kid,  to  the  hinterlands  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
sold  insurance  to  pay  his  college 
tuition,  and  now  as  sales  manager 
responsible  for  the  crucial  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.-area  telecommunica¬ 
tions  market,  Greco  knows  how  to 
move  the  product. 

When  he  went  to  work  for 
Northern  Telecom  in  1982,  the  In¬ 
tegrated  Office  Systems  Group,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Vienna,  Va.,  had  18  em¬ 
ployees  and  only  12  installed 
systems.  Today,  the  office  in  Vien¬ 
na,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  has 
200  employees  and  300  telephone 
systems  installed  at  user  locations 
in  the  D.C.  area. 

The  right  stuff 

Greco  attributes  his  group’s  suc¬ 
cess  to  a  good  product,  talented 
staff  and  hard  work.  “The  real  key 
to  success  is  just  hard  work,”  Gre¬ 
co  says.  “It’s  hard  to  explain,  but 
you  can  tell  if  someone  has  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  good  salesman  just  by 
talking  to  him.” 

His  boss,  Harry  Gowl,  agrees, 
and  says  Greco  himself  exhibited 
those  qualities  in  his  initial  inter¬ 
view.  “When  I  hire,  I  look  for 
young  people  who  are  bright  and 
want  to  make  money,”  says  Gowl, 
general  manager  of  sales  for 
Northern  Telecom’s  Mid-Atlantic 
region.  “I’m  not  interested  in  a  guy 
who  wants  a  title  or  security.”  A 
top-notch  salesman,  one  who  “does 
everything  right,”  Gowl  says,  can 
earn  a  six-figure  salary  by  the  time 
he  is  in  his  second  year  with 
Northern  Telecom. 

In  addition  to  exhibiting  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  hard  and  a  desire 
to  make  money,  Greco  had  another 


“I  look  for 
someone  who  has 
been  out  there 
banging  heads,” 
says  Harry  Gowl, 
general  manager 
of  sales. 


quality  Gowl  considered  a  plus:  He 
was  an  experienced  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  salesman.  After 
graduating  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University  with  a  degree  in 
accounting,  Greco  went  to  work  for 
ITT  Corp.,  first  selling  paging  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  automobile  dealers 
and  then  selling  key  systems.  After 
1 1  months  on  the  job,  he  became  a 
sales  manager. 

Greco  left  ITT  to  join  General 
Telecom  Co.  and  sold  large  private 
branch  exchanges  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  for  IV2  years. 

“I  look  for  someone  who  has 
been  out  there  banging  heads,” 
Gowl  says.  “Maybe  he  was  selling 


key  systems  and  is  looking  to  make 
some  big  numbers.” 

Having  as  sharp  an  eye  for  the 
main  chance  as  for  a  prospective 
sale,  Greco  became  interested  in 
Northern  Telecom  almost  as  soon 
as  he  began  selling  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment.  In  typical  fash¬ 
ion,  the  hardworking  son  of  a  Phil¬ 


adelphia  detective  contacted  the 
company  repeatedly  until  he  was 
granted  an  interview  and  a  chance 
to  sell  himself.  He  succeeded,  and, 
once  hired  in  July  1982,  Greco  be¬ 
gan  selling  Northern  Telecom 
equipment  like  a  man  possessed. 

“I  was  bent  on  succeeding,  and 
nothing  was  going  to  stop  me,” 
says  Greco,  who  reads  psychology 
and  motivational  texts  to  improve 
his  sales  and  management  tech¬ 
niques. 

Although  he  claims  to  have  mod¬ 
ified  his  hard-driving  pace  some¬ 
what,  Greco  says  he  still  “eats, 
drinks  and  sleeps  phones  and  win¬ 
ning  deals. 

“When  I  watch  a  movie  or  TV  I 
notice  the  telephone,  what  brands 
they  are,”  he  says,  laughing  at  his 
own  zeal.  Warming  to  the  subject 
of  deals,  sales  and  telephones,  Gre¬ 
co  turns  to  one  of  the  huge  win¬ 
dows  that  span  two  walls  of  his 
ninth-floor  corner  office  and  ges¬ 
tures  toward  the  fast-growing 
business  district  of  Vienna. 

“The  principal  reason  people 
around  here  buy  systems  is  that 
they  are  moving  to  new  locations 
and  it  seems  like  a  good  time  to  up¬ 
date  the  old  communications  sys¬ 
tem,”  Greco  says.  “When  I  see  new 
buildings,  I  see  new  telephone 
equipment.” 

Such  single-mindedness  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  highly  competitive 
world  of  sales,  and  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  necessary  in  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  sales. 

“I’m  sure  guys  in  the  insurance 
industry  would  give  me  a  fight  on 
this,  but  I  think  this  is  the  tough¬ 
est  sales  game  going  right  now,” 
Gowl  says.  “There  is  a  lot  of  prod¬ 
uct  dumping  going  on,  so  many 
people  are  trying  to  buy  their  way 
into  the  market.” 

Ironically,  one  of  Northern  Tele¬ 
com’s  most  formidable  opponents 
in  the  crowded  telecommunications 
equipment  market  helped  boost 
Northern  Telecom’s  sales,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Greco.  “When  IBM  bought 
Rolm,  they  blessed  the  PBX  as  a 
data  transmission  vehicle,”  Greco 
says.  “That’s  something  we’ve 
been  saying  for  years.  We’ve  been 
transferring  data  at  2.5M  bit/sec 
on  twisted-pair  wiring  and  people 
were  not  listening  to  us.” 

Today,  Northern  Telecom  PBXs’ 
biggest  selling  point  is  their  dual 
quality  as  voice  and  data  switches. 


Greco  says,  “We  are  getting  a  lot 
more  respect.”  Another  important 
selling  point,  according  to  Greco,  is 
what  he  describes  as  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom’s  strategy  of  evolving  rather 
than  suddenly  changing  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  thereby  allowing  users  to  up¬ 
grade  their  old  telecommunications 
operations  without  scrapping  their 


old  equipment. 

Northern  Telecom’s  high-quality 
service  and  maintenance  also  boost 
sales,  Greco  says. 

“When  a  decision  is  made  on 
price  alone,  frankly,  we  usually 
lose  the  sale,”  he  says,  adding  that 
while  users  are  becoming  more  so¬ 
phisticated  about  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment  purchases,  buying 
decisions  can  still  hinge  on  some¬ 
thing  as  trivial  as  the  equipment’s 
color. 

The  users  with  whom  Northern 
Telecom’s  sales  staff  meets  have  a 
wide  variety  of  job  titles  and  func¬ 
tions.  In  some  cases,  Greco  says, 
the  salespeople  deal  directly  with 
someone  from  the  data  processing 
department.  At  other  times,  the 
telecommunications  manager  is  the 
contact  person  for  the  user  organi¬ 


zation.  Users  sometimes  form  a 
committee  and,  in  some  instances, 
Greco  says,  he  deals  directly  with 
the  switchboard  operator. 

This  reflects  an  industrywide 
problem,  Greco  says.  “Corpora¬ 
tions  do  not  value  their  communi¬ 
cations  and  information  networks 
the  way  they  should. 

“The  result  is  that  the  corpora¬ 
tions  that  do  invest  money  in  an  in¬ 
formation  network  are  going  to 
win,”  Greco  predicts.  “Information 
networks  today  are  the  heart  of 
the  business,  and  if  you  have  a 
communications  network,  you  are 
going  to  have  an  advantage  over 
your  rivals.” 

According  to  Greco,  as  corpora¬ 
tions  invest  in  new  communica¬ 
tions  networks  they  should  consid¬ 
er  hiring  a  chief  information 
officer.  “I  think  this  is  a  special¬ 
ized  industry,”  he  says.  “Corpora¬ 
tions  are  spending  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  they  should  because 
they  are  not  effectively  managing 
their  networks.” 

Both  Gre.co  and  his  boss,  Gowl, 


agree  that,  while  senior  manage¬ 
ment  generally  has  the  final  say  on 
major  telecommunications  pur¬ 
chases,  it  is  important  not  to  by¬ 
pass  the  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  or  other  technically  oriented 
user  employees.  “The  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  is  usually  a 
recommender,  not  a  decision  mak¬ 
er,”  said  Gowl.  “But,  you  can  cause 
yourself  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  try 
to  go  over  his  head.” 

Biased  consultants 

In  the  course  of  his  work  as  a 
salesman,  and  now  as  a  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Greco  has  had  countless  deal¬ 
ings  with  consultants. 

“Some  of  them  are  good,  and 
some  are  bad,”  he  says.  “Many 
consultants  have  biases,  and  you 
would  be  surprised  at  how  many 
consultants  are  just  inept,  at  least 
in  this  town.” 

In  one  instance,  recalls  Greco,  a 
potential  customer  with  whom  he 
was  working  closely  was  told  by  a 
consultant  that  Northern  Telecom 
equipment  could  not  handle  data 
communications.  Greco  was  able  to 
convince  the  customer  that  data 
communications  is  one  of  the 
Northern  Telecom’s  strong  points, 
but  the  consultant’s  off-base  rec¬ 
ommendation  did  not  do  much  for 
Greco’s  view  of  the  profession. 

Greco  described  the  request-for- 
proposal  process  as  difficult  and 
time-consuming  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  equipment  vendors,  but,  he 
says,  RFPs  are  generally  worth¬ 
while  for  users.  He  warned  against 
having  a  salesman  from  an  equip¬ 
ment  vendor  draw  up  an  RFP, 
since  it  could  well  end  up  describ¬ 


ing  a  system  strikingly  similar  to 
the  one  being  sold  by  the  RFP’s  au¬ 
thor. 

While  he  says  he  currently  does 
not  put  together  RFPs  for  users, 
Greco  admits  that  he  did  so  in  the 
past.  Now,  he  says,  a  Washington, 
D.C. -based  consultant  is  claiming 
one  of  Greco’s  RFPs  as  the  consul¬ 
tant’s  own  work. 

A  31-year-old  father  of  two, 
Greco  recently  won  a  trip  to  Spain 
and  Italy  for  his  performance  as  a 
sales  manager.  Although  he  is 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  spending 
two  weeks  in  Europe,  the  intensely 
competitive  Greco  is  convincing 
when  he  says  winning  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  being  recognized  for  his 
performance  is  more  important 
than  earning  the  free  trip. 

As  he  shows  a  visitor  to  the  lob¬ 
by,  Greco  agrees  that  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry  is  exciting  and  al¬ 
ways  changing.  Then,  just -  before - 
the  elevator  door  closes  behind 
him  he  adds,  “The  only  trouble 
with  sales  is  you  make  a  lot  of 
money,  but  get  no  respect.”0 


“Some  consultants  are  good,  and 
some  are  bad,”  Greco  says.  “Many 
consultants  have  biases,  and  you 
would  be  surprised  at  how  many 
consultants  are  just  inept.” 


Greco  agrees  that  the 
communications  industry  is  exciting 
and  always  changing,  but  adds,  “The 
only  trouble  with  sales  is  you  make 
a  lot  of  money,  but  get  no  respect.” 


High-caliber 
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SNA  users  are  sending 
3270  SNA/SDLC  traffic 
across  X.  25  nets. 


Continued  from  page  1 


BSC  and  IBM  3270  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture/Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control.  These  PADs 
perform  protocol  conversion  be¬ 
tween  synchronous  protocols  and 
X.25. 

One  of  the  most  requested  X.25 
synchronous  interfaces  is  IBM’s 
3270  SNA/SDLC  cluster  controller. 
Users  of  both  public  data  networks 
(PDN)  and  private  packet  nets 
want  to  send  3270  SNA/SDLC  traf¬ 
fic  across  X.25  networks. 

The  leading  PDNs,  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  Telenet  and 
Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas  Net¬ 
work  Systems,  Inc.’s  Tymnet,  offer 
a  variety  of  SNA-to-X.25  protocol 
conversion  services.  In  addition, 
many  packet-switch  vendors  have 
developed  3270  SNA/SDLC  PADs 
to  perform  protocol  conversion  in 
private  networks.  These  vendors 
include  Amdahl  Corp.,  BBN  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  Dynatech  Pack¬ 
et  Technology,  Inc.,  Protocom  De¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  Telenet,  Tymnet  and 
XMIT  AG. 

The  two  dominant  approaches 
to  SNA-to-X.25  protocol  conver¬ 
sion  are  the  SDLC  pipe  method  and 
the  value-added  method.  The  SDLC 
pipe  approach  provides  an  SDLC 
transmission  medium,  or  pipe, 
which  passes  higher  level  SNA 
protocols  (above  the  data  link  lay¬ 
er)  transparently  through  the  X.25 
network.  The  value-added  ap¬ 
proach  provides  additional  capa¬ 
bilities  not  available  with  the 
SDLC  pipe  approach. 

The  SDLC  pipe 

An  SDLC  pipe  provides  3270 
SNA/SDLC-to-X.25  protocol  con¬ 
version  by  emulating  SNA’s  data 

Chartoff  is  a  senior  consultant, 
at  Network  Strategies,  Inc.,  a  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 


link  control  layer  (see  Figure  1, 
Page  32).  A  typical  configuration 
comprises  a  terminal  PAD  and  host 
PAD.  The  terminal  PAD  intercepts 
SDLC  frames,  strips  off  the  header 
and  trailer  and  inserts  the  remain¬ 
der  into  an  X.25  packet.  The  host 
PAD  puts  back  the  SDLC  frame 
header  and  trailer  at  the  receiving 
end. 

|£Jr"See  Connections  page  32 
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Connections  from  page  31 

The  higher  layer  SNA  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  path  information  unit 
(PIU)  is  unaffected. 

A  separate  virtual  circuit  is  es¬ 
tablished  for  each  secondary  sta¬ 
tion  or  physical  unit  attached  to 
the  terminal  PAD.  All  displays  and 
printers  or  logical  units  attached  to 
a  secondary  station  use  the  same 
virtual  circuit. 

The  SDLC  pipe  requires  a  proto¬ 
col  to  distinguish  between  SDLC 
control  commands  and  responses 
that  are  passed  from  PAD  to  PAD 
across  the  X.25  network,  and  nor¬ 
mal  X.25  data  packets  that  contain 
SNA  PIUs.  This  logical  link  control 
protocol  can  be  a  Physical  Services 
Header  (PSH)  protocol,  a  Qualified 
Logical  Link  Control  (QLLC)  proto¬ 
col  or  a  vendor  proprietary  proto¬ 
col. 

IBM  uses  the  PSH  protocol  in  its 
5973  Network  Interface  Adapter, 
which  is  similar  to  a  terminal  PAD. 
The  PSH  protocol  uses  a  two-byte 
Physical  Services  Header  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  presence  of  SDLC  com¬ 
mands  and  responses  in  an  X.25 
packet.  Some  vendors  have  imple¬ 
mented  PSH  in  their  PADs.  Howev¬ 
er,  QLLC  is  replacing  PSH  as  the 
preferred  logical  link  control  pro¬ 
tocol  in  IBM’s  newer  SNA/X.25 
products. 

IBM  has  implemented  QLLC  in 
many  products,  including  newer 
versions  of  the  network  control 
program  (NCP)  Packet  Switching 
Interface  (NPSI),  which  runs  in  a 
3705  or  3725  front-end  processor. 
NPSI  provides  an  X.25  interface  to 
a  packet-switched  network  and 
converts  X.25  packets  to  PIUs  (see 
Figure  2,  this  page).  A  network 
configured  to  use  NPSI  with  a  ter¬ 
minal  PAD  does  not  require  sepa¬ 
rate  host  PAD  hardware  at  the 
host  site. 

However,  additional  software, 
and  possibly  more  memory,  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  front-end  processor. 
Also,  more  processing  must  be 
done  in  the  front-end  processor  to 
perform  protocol  conversion  and 
packetizing.  QLLC-compatible  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  SDLC  terminal  PAD 
are  currently  available. 

Because  some  packet-switch 
vendors  developed  SDLC  pipe 
PADs  before  QLLC  was  around, 
some  implementations  use  propri¬ 
etary  protocols  for  logical  link  con¬ 
trol.  Proprietary  protocols  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  functions  as  PSH  or 
QLLC,  but  require  the  user  to  pur¬ 
chase  both  a  terminal  PAD  and  a 
host  PAD.  Telenet’s  host  PAD  is 
one  example. 

In  addition  to  the  logical  link 
control  protocol,  each  vendor  must 
implement  a  means  to  transmit  ad¬ 
dress  mapping  across  the  X.25 
packet-switched  network  between 
the  physical  and  logical  SDLC  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  value-added  approach 

The  value-added  approach  pro¬ 
vides  features  that  are  not  possible 
with  the  SDLC  pipe  or  a  leased-line 
network  (see  Figure  3,  this  page). 
These  features  include: 

■  Access  by  individual  logical  units 
to  multiple  hosts  and  applications, 
eliminating  the  need  for  cross-do- 
main  SNA-session  establishment  or 


System  Network  Interconnection. 

■  Preconfiguration  of  devices  and 
controllers  to  allow  network  ex¬ 
pansion  with  minimal  effect  on  us¬ 
ers. 

■  A  configurable  network-services 
screen  or  menu  that  allows  users  to 
input  the  X.25  address  for  the  de¬ 
sired  host  and  application.  Imple¬ 
mentations  that  use  mnemonics  or 
symbolic  names  make  it  easier  for 
users  to  remember  the  destination 
host.  Alternatively,  users  can  se¬ 
lect  from  a  list  of  one  or  more 
preauthorized  applications,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  process  to  making  a  menu 
selection. 

■  Rotaries  allow  a  call  request  to  a 
busy  or  inoperative  host  port  to  be 
be  passed  to  the  next  available 
port. 

■  Access  control  can  restrict  the 
use  of  a  host  or  application  to  a  list 
of  authorized  users. 

■  Customized  messages  can  in¬ 
struct  users  on  what  steps  to  take 
next. 

■  SNA-to-BSC  and  BSC-to-SNA  pro¬ 
tocol  conversion.  A  3270  cluster 
controller  using  the  BSC  protocol 
can  communicate  with  an  SNA 
host.  This  makes  migration  from  a 
BSC  to  an  SNA  network  easier, 
since  the  SNA  host  can  be  brought 
onto  the  X.25  network  without  re¬ 
placing  the  remote  BSC  equipment. 

Like  the  SDLC  pipe  method,  the 


value-added  approach  uses  emula¬ 
tion  to  perform  SNA-to-X.25  proto¬ 
col  conversion  and  requires  a  ter¬ 
minal  PAD  and  a  host  PAD.  A  3270 
SNA/SDLC  cluster  controller  inter¬ 
faces  with  a  terminal  PAD  that  em¬ 
ulates  the  SNA  functions  of  a  host 
and  a  front-end  processor.  As  with 
the  SDLC  pipe  approach,  all  polling 
takes  place  between  the  terminal 
PAD  and  the  cluster  controller. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  SNA 
session  activation  protocols,  which 
establish  the  SDLC  link,  the  termi¬ 
nal  PAD  emulates  the  Systems  Ser¬ 
vices  Control  Point  functions  nor¬ 
mally  performed  in  the  host.  As  a 
result,  the  terminal  PAD  also  emu¬ 
lates  the  protocols  that  activate 
the  physical  unit  and  the  logical 
unit. 

The  bind,  or  session  initiation, 
takes  place  locally  between  the  ter¬ 
minal  PAD,  the  3270  cluster  con¬ 
troller  and  the  attached  devices. 
When  the  cluster  controller  re¬ 
ceives  an  SDLC  frame,  it  strips  off 
the  header  and  trailer,  leaving  an 
SNA  PIU.  The  PIU  is  then  stripped 
of  its  transmission  header  and  re¬ 
quest/response  header,  leaving  a 
request/response  unit  containing  a 
3270  data  stream  block. 

The  terminal  PAD  then  places 
the  request/response  unit  in  an 
X.25  packet.  Incoming  X.25  pack¬ 
ets  are  converted  back  to  PIUs  and 


SDLC  frames  and  are  forwarded  to 
the  cluster  controller  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  its  attached  devices.  Each 
display  or  printer  is  assigned  an  in¬ 
dividual  X.25  virtual  circuit.  The 
logical  channel  number,  part  of 
X.25,  determines  the  packet’s  des¬ 
tination  logical  unit. 

At  the  host  site,  a  host  PAD, 
connected  to  the  front-end  proces¬ 
sor,  emulates  the  SNA  functions  of 
the  3270  cluster  controller  and  its 
attached  devices.  It  also  responds 
to  polls  locally  and  activates  SNA 
logical  unit-to-logical  unit  sessions 
between  the  host  PAD  and  the 
host. 

To  establish  the  connection 
across  the  X.25  network,  the  user 
enters  the  network  address  or  mne¬ 
monic  for  the  desired  destination 
host  and  application  from  his  ter¬ 
minal.  Alternatively,  he  is  present¬ 
ed  with  a  menu  of  applications 
from  which  to  choose.  A  call-re- 
quest  packet  is  then  sent  from  the 
terminal  PAD  to  the  appropriate 
host  PAD.  If  the  selected  host  and 
application  are  available,  a  call-ac- 
cept  packet  is  returned. 

To  define  how  SNA  control  in¬ 
formation  and  3270  data  are  han¬ 
dled  across  a  packet-switched  net¬ 
work,  a  transport  layer  protocol  is 
required  between  the  terminal 
PAD  and  host  PAD.  There  is  cur- 
See  Connections  page  34 


The  trend  has  never  been  clearer. 
Networking  is  now  the  major 
application  market  for  communi¬ 
cations.  And  a  recent  statement  by 
Ken  Olsen,  President  and  Founder 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
substantiates  this  trend:  “We  have 
to  start  thinking  of  the  computers 
as  peripherals.  You  start  with 
the  network,  then  you  hang  the 
computers  on  later.” 

Networking.  It’s  been  Network 
World’s  focus  from  the  very  start. 


In  fact,  it  is  the  only  publication 
that  covers  the  entire  realm  of 
communications  from  the  net¬ 
working  point  of  view.  And  in 
doing  so,  Network  World  has 
established  itself  as  the  standard 
for  communications  users  already 
networked  or  planning  to  network. 

Today’s  users  know  they  need 
up-to-date  information  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evolving  world 
of  networking.  That’s  why  they 
read  Network  World.  And  that’s 


why  Network  World  was  the  only 
publication  to  gain  in  regular 
readership  in  an  independent  study 
conducted  among  ICA  (Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation)  members,  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  influential  buying 
decision-makers  for  voice  and 
data  communications  products  and 
services. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  networking  company 
and  conducted  in  January  1987  by 


First  Market  Research  of  Boston, 
showed  decreased  readership  of 
all  communications  oriented 
publications  among  ICA  members 
since  a  previous  study  in  July  1 986. 
Only  Network  World,  with  its 
exclusive  networking-oriented 
coverage,  experienced  an  increase 
in  regular  readership.  The  percent¬ 
age  increase/decrease  for  each 
publication  over  that  six-month 
period  is  displayed  in  the  following 
chart. 
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"Regular  readership  is  defined  as  reading  three  or  four  issues  out  of  the  last  four  issues  of  a  given  publication. 
Source:  Two  independent  studies,  each  sponsored  by  a  multi-billion  dollar  networking  company  and 
conducted  among  ICA  members  by  First  Market  Research  of  Boston,  July  1986  and  January  1987. 
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Connections  from  page  32 
rently  no  official  standard  for  this 
type  of  protocol  because  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 
does  not  work  with  vendor  propri¬ 
etary  standards  such  as  IBM’s 
3270  protocol. 

Instead,  the  PAD  vendor  must 
specify  the  protocol.  In  August 
1981,  Telenet,  Tymnet  and  Data- 
pac  (the  Canadian  PDN)  agreed  to 
use  the  Display  System  Protocol 
(DSP)  as  the  terminal  PAD-to-host 
PAD  protocol  when  interfacing 
3270  BSC  cluster  controllers  to  an 
X.25  network.  Since  then,  several 
other  vendors  have  adopted  this 
standard. 

DSP  can  also  be  used  to  interface 
3270  SNA  controllers  with  an  X.25 


network.  Because  of  its  ability  to 
translate  one  set  of  terminal  char¬ 
acteristics  to  another,  DSP  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  a  virtual  termi¬ 
nal  protocol. 

While  DSP  has  gained  much  sup¬ 
port,  proprietary  protocols  also 
perform  these  functions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Protocom  Devices  establishes 
an  end-to-end  session  based  on  the 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  model 
session  layer  protocol. 

Network  management 

When  inserting  an  X.25  network 
into  an  SNA  network,  the  network 
operator  must  look  carefully  at 
how  network  management  capabil¬ 
ities  are  affected.  Some  functions 
available  in  an  SNA  leased-line 
network  may  not  be  operational  in 


an  X.25  context. 

SNA  network  management  capa¬ 
bilities  include  the  Network  Com¬ 
munications  Control  Facility,  Net¬ 
work  Problem  Determination 
Application,  the  Network  Logical 
Data  Manager  and  NetView.  These 
commands  and  responses  pass 
transparently  through  the  X.25 
network  under  the  SDLC  pipe  ap¬ 
proach. 

Therefore,  the  collection  of  er¬ 
ror  statistics,  logging  of  session  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  testing  of  IBM  intel¬ 
ligent  modems  can  continue  to 
operate  as  before. 

Under  the  SDLC  pipe  approach, 
the  packet-switched  net  manage¬ 
ment  functions  complement  SNA 
network  management  capabilities, 
providing  reports  on  SDLC  link 


status  and  error  conditions. 

By  contrast,  under  the  value- 
added  approach,  some  valuable 
SNA  network  management  infor¬ 
mation  is  lost  because  emulation 
techniques  separate  the  logical  de¬ 
vices  seen  by  the  host  and  the 
physical  devices  located  remotely 
across  the  X.25  network. 

Packet-switched  network  man¬ 
agement  functions  must  replace 
many  of  SNA’s.  Status  information 
on  SDLC  links,  SNA  states,  error 
counts  and  traffic  statistics  are 
some  items  that  must  be  reported. 

SNA’s  network  management 
cannot  see  into  the  packet  network 
operation  and  vice  versa.  There¬ 
fore,  it’s  important  that  the  two 
network  management  functions 
complement  each  other  to  avoid 
vendor  finger-pointing  situations. 

SDLC  pipe  vs.  value  added 

The  SDLC  pipe  and  value-added 
approaches  differ  in  the  capabili¬ 
ties  they  provide.  Under  the  SDLC 
pipe,  the  X.25  network  is  transpar¬ 
ent  to  the  user.  Each  3270  cluster 
controller  establishes  a  separate 
virtual  circuit  and  devices  on  the 
controller  all  share  the  same  virtu¬ 
al  circuit,  so  there’s  no  need  for  the 
user  to  select  a  destination  ad¬ 
dress.  Also,  all  devices  on  the  same 
cluster  controller  communicate 
with  the  same  host. 

By  contrast,  under  the  value- 
added  approach,  the  user  selects  a 
destination  host  and  application 
from  a  menu,  and  each  device  es¬ 
tablishes  a  separate  virtual  circuit. 
The  SDLC  pipe  is  a  simpler  ap¬ 
proach,  but  it  results  in  more 
heavily  loaded  virtual  circuits  and 
a  loss  of  flexibility. 

Also,  the  menu  used  in  the  val¬ 
ue-added  approach  allows  customi¬ 
zation  of  how  the  network  appears 
to  users.  Special  instructions  and 
messages  can  help  users  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  network’s  capabili¬ 
ties. 

In  the  SDLC  pipe  approach,  only 
the  logical  3270  cluster  controllers 
are  kept  in  memory.  The  value- 
added  approach  requires  that  local 
images  of  both  3270  cluster  con¬ 
trollers  and  individual  devices  be 
stored  in  the  terminal  PAD  and 
host  PAD  memory.  Resulting  mem¬ 
ory  limitations  may  restrict  the 
number  of  devices  or  controllers 
supported. 

Finally,  the  value-added  ap¬ 
proach’s  BSC-to-SNA  and  SNA-to- 
BSC  protocol  conversion  is  desir¬ 
able  for  upgrading,  networks  from 
BSC  to  SNA.  The  SDLC  pipe  ap¬ 
proach  does  not  have  this  capabili¬ 
ty. 

Conclusion 

Most  PADs  on  the  market  today 
use  the  SDLC  pipe  approach.  Its 
ability  to  support  many  types  of 
SDLC  devices  (IBM  89100,  System/ 
34,  System/36  and  System/38)  in 
addition  to  3270  cluster  control¬ 
lers,  and  the  fact  that  the  SDLC 
pipe  approach  is  easier  to  develop, 
make  it  popular  with  vendors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value- 
added  approach  offers  attractive, 
network  customization  and  BSC-to- 
SNA  conversion,  and  that  could 
force  more  vendors  to  provide 
PADs  supporting  it.O 
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A  LAN  SPECIALIST. 
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-Greg  King 
Vice  President  of  Marketing 
TASK  Technical  Services,  Inc. 


Greg  King  is  Vice  President  of 
Marketing  at  TASK  Technical 
Services,  Inc.  of  Wakefield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  An  Information  System 
Development  consulting  firm, 
TASK  Technical  Services  develops 
high-level  decision  support  sys¬ 
tems  for  healthcare  and  financial 
institutions.  And  when  TASK 
Technical  Services  needs  to  fill 
critical  communications  positions 
within  the  company,  it  looks  to 
Network  World  for  top-quality 
professionals. 


Why  did  you  select  Network 
World  for  your  recruitment 
advertising? 

In  the  world  of  communications 
publications,  you  have  two  distinct 
groups.  There  are  vendor-oriented 
books  with  an  editorial  content 
that’s  mostly  trade  related,  and 
there  are  user  publications  that 
speak  directly  to  end  users  involved 
with  information  processing.  I  need 
to  target  communications  profes¬ 


sionals  at  large  user  organizations 
-that’s  why  Network  World  is  the 
clear  choice. 


Based  on  your  experience, 
what  types  of  people  do  you 
reach  with  Network  World’s 
classified  section? 

We’ve  found  that  we  reach,  among 
others,  professionals  with  a  tech¬ 
nical  bent  from  Fortune  1000  firms 
-people  who  are  exposed  to  a 
wide  variety  of  equipment  like 
hardware,  software  and  networks. 
People  who  are  responsible  for 
evaluating,  selecting  and  optimiz¬ 
ing  these  technologies.  And  com¬ 
munications  consultants  who  help 
develop  advanced  integration 
schemes. 


What  kind  of  success  has 
TASK  Technical  had  with 
Network  World  classifieds? 

The  best  possible.  We  ran  one  ad 
that  included  two  positions -an 
SNA  consultant  and  a  LAN  spe¬ 
cialist.  We  filled  them  both  through 
Network  World. 


How  does  recruitment 
advertising  in  Network 
World  compare  with  that 
in  local  newspapers? 

Some  people  might  think  that 
advertising  in  a  national  trade 
publication  is  paying  for  waste 
circulation,  but  when  we’re  search¬ 
ing  for  talent,  we  want  wide-area 
penetration.  We’re  more  interested 
in  reaching  quality  professionals 
than  we  are  in  reaching  individual 
areas.  Besides,  many  of  the  top 
people  aren’t  actively  looking  for  a 
new  position,  so  they’re  not  likely 
to  be  scouring  the  Sunday  paper 
in  search  of  one.  But  they  do  read 
Network  World-  and  that’s  another 
reason  why  it’s  so  effective. 

Network  World.  It’s  the  best  place 
to  reach  communications  profes¬ 
sionals.  As  companies  like  TASK 
Technical  Services  have  quickly 
discovered,  we  target  the  commu¬ 
nications  job  market- and  deliver 
it  to  the  top  talent  every  week.  To 
place  your  recruitment  ad  or  to  get 
more  information,  call  our  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  toll 
free  at  800-343-6474  (in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  617-879-0700). 
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Service  Focus:  Electronic  mail  services 


Despite  its  advantages, 
wide  acceptance  of  E-mail 
awaits  better  connectivity. 


information  via  E-mail  than  by  or¬ 
dinary  telephone  conversation.  Fi¬ 
nally,  E-mail  delivery  is  much  fast¬ 
er  than  regular,  hard-copy  mail. 

On  the  other  hand,  E-mail  sys¬ 
tems,  like  any  public  data  base,  are 
subject  to  security  problems.  With¬ 
out  effective  multilevel  passwords, 
there’s  no  guarantee  that  E-mail 
suppliers  can  prevent  illegal  ac¬ 
cessing  and  erasure  of  stored  mes¬ 
sages.  Also,  there  is  no  wide-scale 
implementation  of  interconnection 
between  systems. 

In  addition,  costs  can  be  aston¬ 
ishingly  high  unless  strict  control 
is  asserted  over  the  use  of  E-mail 
systems.  Logging  on  to  the  system 
to  browse  not  only  runs  up  connec¬ 
tion  costs,  but  telephone-line 
charges  as  well.  Further,  users  will 
be  shocked  when  they  receive 
their  monthly  bill  if  they  routinely 
clog  the  network  with  trivial  mes¬ 
sages  that  are  broadcast  to  many 
users. 

Service  offerings 

E-mail  services  fall  into  two 
classes:  public  and  private.  As  the 

KIT’ See  Mixed  messages  page  36 
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Electronic  mail  has  its  roots  in 
the  early  1970s,  when  users  of 
time-shared  computer  networks 
began  sending  messages  to  each 
other.  For  the  few,  relatively  so¬ 
phisticated  early  users  of  E-mail, 
that  capability  was  a  useful  novel¬ 
ty. 

Today,  with  the  adoption  of  of¬ 
fice  automation  in  many  corpora¬ 
tions,  electronic  communications  is 
in  full  flower.  The  introduction  of 
stand-alone  word  processors,  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  simple,  easy- 
to-use  word  processing  and  data 
communications  software  have 
further  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  E-mail  by  greatly  reducing  its 
complexity.  On  a  wide  scale,  how¬ 
ever,  E-mail  has  yet  to  be  adopted. 

E-mail  services  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  ven¬ 
dors,  they  are  not  growing  rapidly. 
According  to  Helen  Callan,  re- 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  marketing  management 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


search  associate  for  Link  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.  in  New  York,  E-mail 
revenues  for  1986  were  $248  mil¬ 
lion,  with  projected  growth  to  $750 
million  by  1991.  These  figures  look 
anemic  when  you  consider  that  11 
principal  E-mail  vendors  are  com¬ 
peting  for  a  small  piece  of  the  pie. 

E-what? 

E-mail  is  the  part  of  any  commu¬ 
nications  network  that  lets  users 
send  electronic  messages  to  other 
subscribers  on  or  off  the  network. 
Using  a  communicating  device 
such  as  a  personal  computer,  word 
processor  or  other  terminal  with  a 
modem  and  proper  communica¬ 
tions  software,  a  user  can  send  and 
receive  messages  with  other  E-mail 
subscribers  virtually  instanta¬ 
neously.  Since  E-mail  messages  are 
electronic  in  form,  it’s  easy  for  the 
recipient  to  answer,  edit,  annotate 
or  forward  them.  In  addition,  users 
can  broadcast  messages  to  other 
users  on  the  network. 

Using  E-mail  has  several  advan¬ 
tages.  First,  “telephone  tag”  prob¬ 
lems  are  eliminated.  Also,  it’s 
cheaper  to  send  large  volumes  of 
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ronic  mail  services 
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Usage  charges 

Printed  copy  1 

delivery  charges 

Vendor 

Product 

Telex 

International 

Other  E-mail 

Private 

networks 

Message  alert 

Subscription  fee 
per  user 

Communications 
software  fee 

Connection 

time 

Characters 

transmitted 

Regular  mail 

Overnight 

AT&T  Information  Systems, 
Inc. 

Morristown,  N.J. 

AT&T  Mail 

lX 

^  (Unix  users 
only) 

IX 

$24  per  year 

$190 

None 

$.40  for  first 
401  characters; 
$.80  for  402  to 
7,500 
characters 

$2.00  for 
7,500 
characters 

$7.50  for 
7,500 
characters 

CompuServe,  Inc. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

EasyPlex  and 
InfoPlex 

v  (InfoPlex  only) 

lX 

$39.95  (one¬ 
time  charge) 

None 

$12.75  per 
hour  at 
300 
bit/sec; 

$15.75  per 
hour  at 
1,200 
bit/sec 

None 

NA 

NA 

Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

Infonet  Divison 

El  Segundo,  Calif. 

Infonet 

lX 

ix 

IX 

IX 

$250  to  $1,600 
per  year  per 
port* 

None 

None 

$.02  to  $.15 
per  1,000 
characters* 

NA 

NA 

Dialcom,  Inc. 

Rockville,  Md. 

Dialcom 

lX 

lX 

None 

None 

$14  per 
hour 

None 

NA 

NA 

General  Electric 

Information  Services  Co. 
Rockville,  Md. 

Quick-Comm 

lX 

lX 

tx 

$12  per  year 

$249 

None 

$.35  for  100  to 
300  characters; 
$.70  for  301  to 
1,500 
characters; 

$1.00  for  all 
remaining 
characters 

$2.25  for 
first  page; 
$1.00  for 
each 

additional 

page 

NA 

McDonnell  Douglas 
Electronic  Data 

Interchange  Systems  Co. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

ONTyme 

lX 

ix 

IX 

$200  per  month 

$170 

$3  per  hour 

$.25  per  1,000 
characters*** 

NA 

NA 

MCI  Telecommunications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

MCI  Mail 

|X 

ix 

lX 

IX 

IX 

$18  per  year 

$49.95 

None 

$.45  for  first 
500  characters; 
$1.00  for  501 
characters  and 
over 

$2.00  for 
first  six 
pages;  $1.00 
for  each 
three 
additional 
pages 

$8.00  for 
first  six 
pages; 
$1.00  for 
each  three 
additional 
pages 

RCA  American 
Communications,  Inc. 
Princeton,  N.J. 

RCA  Mail 

lX 

lX 

None 

$50 

$.40  to 
$.65  per 
minute* 

None 

NA 

NA 

The  Source  Telecomputing 
Corp. 

McLean,  Va. 

The  Source 

$52.95  (one¬ 
time  charge) 

None 

$.14  to 
$.46  per 
minute* 

None 

NA 

NA 

US  Sprint  Communications 
Co. 

Reston,  Va. 

Telemail 

ix 

lX 

IX** 

$140  per  month 

None 

$14  per 
hour 

$.05  per  1,000 
characters** 

$1.50 

NA 

Western  Union  Data 

Services  Co. 

Mahwah,  N.J. 

EasyLink 

lX 

lX 

IX 

$25  per  year 

$150 

$.30  per 
minute 

None 

$1.50  for 
first  page; 
$.50  for  each 
additional 
page 

NA 

‘Charges  based  on  port  speed  and  time  of  day  terminal  connections  made. 


♦International  service  only. 


♦A  monthly  minimum  usage  fee  of  $500  is  charged. 


SOURCE:  TMS  CORP..  DEVON,  FA. 


Mixed  messages  from  page  35 
names  imply,  public  networks  are 
open  to  everyone,  while  private  E- 
mail  network  services  are  used 
only  by  specific  groups.  Of  the  E- 
mail  networks  listed  in  the  chart, 
only  AT&T’s  AT&T  Mail,  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.’s  (CSC)  Infonet, 
Western  Union  Corp.’s  EasyLink, 
MCI  Telecommunications  Corp.’s 
MCIMail  and  General  Electric  In¬ 
formation  Services  Co.’s  (GEISCO) 
Quick-Comm  are  private  networks. 

In  all,  E-mail  services  users  re¬ 
ceive  a  mailbox,  or  address,  and 
can  assign  passwords  to  their  mail¬ 
boxes  to  prevent  unauthorized  per¬ 
sons  from  reading  their  mail.  With 
so-called  public  mailboxes,  most  E- 
mail  services  let  users  assign  other 
passwords  to  group  or  departmen¬ 
tal  mailboxes.  AT&T,  Western 
Union,  MCI  and  The  Source  Tele¬ 
computing  Corp.  do  not  support 
multiple  passwords. 

Anyone  with  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  or  a  word  processor  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  public  E-mail  services. 
All  that’s  needed  is  a  Bell  103  (300 
bit/sec)  or  212A  (300  or  1,200  bit/ 
sec)  modem  and  special  communi¬ 
cations  software  (provided  by  the 
vendor)  that^lets  subscribers  send, 


receive  and  print  messages. 

For  users  requiring  a  printed 
message,  many  E-mail  services  fur¬ 
nish  copies  through  courier,  regu¬ 
lar  mail  or  overnight  delivery  ser¬ 
vices.  These  services  offer  an 
added  advantage  in  that  users  can 
send  messages  to  an  E-mail  service 
center  and  have  copies  delivered  to 


persons  who  don’t  subscribe  to  the 
E-mail  system. 

In  addition,  AT&T,  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  and  MCI  will 
print  messages  on  the  user’s  letter¬ 
head,  if  desired. 

Besides  sending  conventional 
text  messages,  all  E-mail  services 
—  except  Western  Union,  RCA 
American  Communications,  Inc. 


and  The  Source  —  allow  binary 
data  transmission.  This  is  extreme¬ 
ly  useful,  since  it  lets  users  send 
programs  and  spreadsheets.  An¬ 
other  useful  service  is  message 
alert.  With  this  service,  the  provid¬ 
er  calls  the  subscriber  and  tells 
him  that  a  message  is  in  his  mail¬ 
box  if  he  fails  to  retrieve  it  before 


a  specified  time.  Of  the  E-mail  ser¬ 
vice  providers,  only  CSC,  AT&T 
and  MCI  provide  this  service. 

Many  E-mail  services  offer  in¬ 
ternational  delivery  to  Canada,  Eu¬ 
rope,  South  America  and  the  Far 
East.  To  implement  international 
E-mail,  vendors  rely  on  several 
methods.  These  include  working 
with  operating  partners  within  the 


destination  country  to  furnish 
electronic  messages  directly  to  the 
addressee  and  linking  to  local  post¬ 
al  services,  which  then  deliver  a 
printed  message. 

While  network  interconnection 
is  the  principal  focus  of  most  E- 
mail  service  providers,  many  are 
now  offering  application  packages 
to  further  increase  their  network’s 
utility.  McDonnell .  Douglas  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Interchange  Systems 
Co.,  for  example,  is  offering  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  application  packages,  such 
as  remote  order  entry  and  sales  in¬ 
formation  management,  to  users  of 
its  ONTyme  service. 

GEISCO  is  also  emphasizing  ap¬ 
plications  that  offer  text  genera¬ 
tion,  bulletin  board  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  to  its  Quick-Comm 
subscribers.  One  of  GEISCO’s  most 
ambitious  offerings  is  its  Business 
Link  package,  which  offers  a  full 
range  of  business-oriented  applica¬ 
tions,  including  the  ability  to  build 
private  data  bases.  However,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000  for  installation  and 
$36  per  hour  during  prime  time, 
Business  Link  is  far  from  inexpen¬ 
sive. 

The  major  factor  impeding 
broader  acceptance  of  E-mail  is 


Besides  sending  conventional  text 
messages,  all  E-mail  services  allow 
binary  data  transmission.  This  is 
extremely  useful,  since  it  lets  users 
send  programs  and  spreadsheets. 
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Is  the  above  your  home  address?  □  Yes  □  No 


I  with  to  receive  a  subscription  to  Network  World:  □  Yes  □  No 
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job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement  with 
communications  (data,  voice,  and  /or  video)  products?  (Circle  ONE  only) 
Corporate 

1.  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  System/Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary  business  activity  of  your 
organization  at  this  location?  (Circle  ONE  only) 

Consultants 

1 1 .  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/  Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/  Construction/  Petroleum  Refining/  Agriculture/  Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 

Vendors 

41.  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
International  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  FHouse,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 

In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  involved  in  acquiring  communication 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  (Circle  ALL  that  apply) 

1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 

3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Signature _ 

Title _ Date 

Business  Phone  ( _ ) _ 


PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 

IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  (Circle  ONE  only) 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and/or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 
2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 
3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 


For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  is:  (Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 


Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 

Company  Management 

1 1.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CEO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 
Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 

21 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff: 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecommunications 

31 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering, 
R&D,  Applications  Services 

Factory  Communications 

41.  Management 

42.  Supervisory/Staff 


MIS/Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  Systems  Design,  Analysis  Applications 


Others 

75.  Consultant 

80.  Educator 

85.  Financial  Analyst 

90.  Marketing/Sales 

95.  Other 


7 

8 
9 


Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification,  selection, 
approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

A 

B 

Product/Services 

Computers 

Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

34.  □ 

□ 

Printers 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

Data  Communications 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

36.  □ 

□ 

T 1 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

29.  □ 

□ 

Long  Haul  Services 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

30.  □ 

□ 

BOC  Services 

35.  a 

□ 

Intelligent  Terminals 

31.  □ 

□ 

Independent  Telco  Services 

Telecomm  unica  tions 

Other 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

32.  □ 

□ 

Factory  Communications 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

33.  □ 

□ 

Online  Data  Bases 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  A.) 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify, recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  B.) 


A  B 

1.0  □  $10  million  and  over 

2.  □  □  $5  million  -  $9.9  million 

3.  □  □  $1  million  -  $4.9  million 

4.  □  □  $500,000  -  $999,999 

5.  □  □  $250,000  -  $499,999 


A  B 

6.  □  □  $100,000  -  $249,999 

7.  □  □  $50,000  -  $99,999 

8.  □  □  Under  $50,000 

9.  □  □  Don't  Know 


Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 
(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  $1  billion  4.  $50  million  to  $99.9  million 

2.  $500  million  to  $1  billion  5.  $10  million  to  $49.9  million 

3.  $100  million  to  $499.9  million  6.  $5  million  to  $9.9  million 

7.  under  $5  million 


Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500  -  999  5.100  -  249  7.20  -  49 

2.1,000  -  4,999  4.250  -  499  6.50  -  99  8.1  -19 
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A 

FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1 .  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 


THA.\h'  YOi  . 
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MIXED  MESSAGES 


connectivity.  Unlike  telephone  sys¬ 
tems,  E-mail  systems  are  not  wide¬ 
ly  connected.  According  to  Link 
Resources,  only  about  792,000  E- 
mail  mailboxes  exist  on  public  net¬ 
works,  and  even  for  those  mail¬ 
boxes,  communication  is  impossi¬ 
ble  unless  the  sender  and  receiver 
subscribe  to  the  same  network. 
That  situation,  however,  is  start¬ 
ing  to  change.  MCI  has  announced 
a  nationwide  link  to  CompuServe, 
Inc.’s  EasyPlex  E-mail  service  and 
to  France’s  Missive  Service  for  In¬ 
ternational  E-mail. 

MCI  has  been  a  leader  in  estab¬ 
lishing  E-mail  links  between  MCI 
Mail  and  private  E-mail  systems 
used  by  major  corporations  and 
universities  with  its  MCI  Link  and 
VAX  Mail  Gate  software.  MCI  Link 
handles  IBM  Professional  Office 
System  (PROFS)  users,  while  VAX 
Mail  Gate  will  link  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  All-in-1  users.  Those 
moves  are  consistent  with  MCI 
Mail  founder  J.  Robert  Harcharik’s 
plan  to  establish  MCI  Mail  as  the 
best  network  for  interorganiza- 
tional  electronic  communications. 

The  competition,  however,  is  in 
no  mood  to  concede  the  private 
network  interconnect  market, 
which  has  some  four  million  users. 
Western  Union  offers  a  transpar¬ 
ent  link  between  its  EasyLink  ser¬ 
vice  and  IBM  PROFS  and  DISOSS 
through  software  that  resides  in 
EasyLink  computers.  AT&T  has 
also  signaled  its  intention  to  pro¬ 
vide  links  between  its  service  and 
diverse  E-mail  systems.  AT&T’s 
initial  offering,  however,  is  limited 
to  Unix-based  users.  GEISCO  and 
CSC  also  offer  links  to  private  net¬ 
works. 

DA  Systems  of  Campbell,  Calif., 
is  a  relative  newcomer  to  E-mail 
and  has  different  ideas  about  sys¬ 
tem  connectivity.  DA  Systems  is 


not  offering  an  E-mail  service  per 
se,  but  a  means  for  diverse  net¬ 
works  to  communicate  through  DA 
Net,  a  message  store-and-forward 
network  that  allows  subscribers  to 
send  messages  to  each  other,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  E-mail  system  they 
use. 

Usage  costs 

The  costs  of  subscribing  to  E- 
mail  services  are  structured  much 
like  those  of  time-sharing  systems. 
Users  pay  a  basic  subscription  fee 
and  are  billed  on  the  number  of 
characters  transmitted  or  the 
amount  of  connection  time.  Other 
charges  may  accrue  according  to 
the  time  of  day  the  service  is  used 
or  the  data  transmission  speed. 

CompuServe  charges  by  trans¬ 
mission  speed,  while  CSC  charges 
by  transmission  speed  and  time  of 
day.  RCA  and  The  Source  impose 
charges  depending  on  the  time  of 
day  the  service  is  used.  In  the  ac¬ 
companying  chart,  the  lower  us¬ 
age-rate  figure  applies  to  connec¬ 
tions  made  after  normal  business 
hours. 

Some  vendors  also  charge  for 
storing  messages  in  the  vendor’s 
data  base  beyond  an  agreed-upon 
storage  time.  For  example,  AT&T 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  charge  one 
cent  per  message  (one  message  is 
about  7,000  characters)  per  day, 
while  US  Sprint  charges  seven 
cents  per  message  per  day.  Dialcom 
charges  50  cents  per  message  after 
10  days  of  storage. 

None  of  the  other  E-mail  provid¬ 
ers  charge  extra  for  messages 
stored  beyond  a  specified  time  pe¬ 
riod. 

With  some  E-mail  providers,  the 
more  you  use  E-mail,  the  cheaper  it 
gets.  Many  vendors  offer  discounts 
ranging  from  5%  to  30%  based  on 
dollar-volume  usage.  Those  ven¬ 


dors  offering  no  discounts  include 
CompuServe,  US  Sprint,  GEISCO, 
RCA  and  The  Source. 

High  subscription  fees 

As  the  accompanying  chart  on 
page  36  shows,  CSC,  US  Sprint  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  have  considera¬ 
bly  higher  subscription  fees  than 
other  vendors.  When  questioned, 
these  vendors  responded  that 
they’re  interested  only  in  large  cor¬ 
porate  customers  and  not  the  casu¬ 
al  user.  There’s  certainly  nothing 
casual  about  US  Sprint  and  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas’  $500  minimum 
monthly  usage  charge. 

US  Sprint  might  be  having  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts  about  positioning  its 
service,  as  a  less  costly  version  of 
its  Telemail  will  soon  be  available 
for  a  $15-per-year  subscription 
and  a  $20-per-user  monthly  fee.  No 
details  on  service  features  were 
available  at  press  time. 

Outlook  for  E-mail 

The  key  to  connectivity  is  the 
development  of  a  common  proto¬ 
col,  which  is  hopefully  what  the 
CCITT’s  X.400  standard  will  pro¬ 
vide.  A  CCITT  study  group  has 
been  working  on  an  E-mail  stan¬ 
dard  since  1981,  and  a  current  ver¬ 
sion  of  X.400  is  now  in  use  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  X.400  runs  as  an  application 
in  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  protocol  and  provides  a  ge¬ 
neric  link  between  diverse  E-mail 
networks.  It  does  not  currently 
provide  end-to-end  service,  since 
the  process  for  converting  docu¬ 
ments  from  one  E-mail  format  to 
another  is  left  to  the  E-mail  pro¬ 
vider  or  the  user. 

However,  the  second-phase 
X.400  recommendation  that  is 
scheduled  for  completion  during 
1988  will  support  document  con¬ 
version. 


Users  should  be  aware  that  ven¬ 
dors  may  take  any  one  of  three 
general  approaches  to  implement¬ 
ing  X.400.  According  to  J.J.  Cine- 
coe,  senior  product  manager  for 
OSI  networking  at  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.,  some  vendors  may  start 
from  scratch  and  implement  a  pure 
X.400  user  interface  that  supports 
only  services  specified  within  the 
standard. 

Other  vendors,  also  starting 
from  scratch,  may  offer  a  modified 
user  interface  that  supports  X.400 
plus  additional  services  not  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  standard.  Third,  some 
vendors  whose  E-mail  products  are 
not  fully  X. 400-compatible  may 
choose  to  retain  their  current  prod¬ 
ucts  and  implement  X.400  gate¬ 
ways  that  support  less  than  full 
X.400  functionality. 

The  chances  of  X.400  being 
widely  implemented  in  the  U.S.  are 
good,  since  many  communications 
equipment  vendors  support  it. 
Some  of  the  major  vendors  with 
representatives  on  the  X.400  stan¬ 
dards  committee  are  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.,  Wang,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  and  GTE  Corp. 

For  the  most  part,  E-mail  service 
providers  have  seen  nothing  but 
red  ink  for  their  trouble,  and  they 
don’t  need  more  competition.  But 
that’s  exactly  what  they’ll  get  if 
current  proposals  to  let  the  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies  sell  electronic 
information  services  are  accepted. 
While  such  competition  may  be 
good  in  the  long  run,  its  immediate 
impact  will  likely  be  to  push  large 
E-mail  suppliers  such  as  RCA, 
Western  Union,  US  Sprint  and  MCI 
into  a  defensive  position.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  these  companies  may  try  to 
maintain  current  customers  by  de¬ 
ferring  the  network  interconnec¬ 
tions  necessary  to  further  spur  the 
growth  of  E-mail.  □ 


PRO  from  page  26 
time,  since  it  merely  requires  up¬ 
grading  electronics,  not  the  laying 
of  additional  cable.  The  current 
lack  of  available  frequencies  and 
the  time  and  cost  to  launch  new 
satellites  are  significant  obstacles 
to  capacity  additions. 

Fiber  more  secure 

With  fiber-optic  facilities,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  interrupt 
optical  signals  without  detection. 
Fiber  transmission  is  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  technology 
available  today.  When  using  satel¬ 
lites,  many  government  communi¬ 
cations  must  be  fully  encrypted,  a 
requirement  not  always  imposed 
on  fiber-optic  systems. 

Because  of  its  high  capacity,  fi¬ 
ber  optics  have  a  very  low  cost  per 
channel  mile.  Another  less  obvious 
attraction  is  the  fiber-optic  sys¬ 
tem’s  life  span  of  at  least  25  years, 
compared  with  the  seven-to- 10- 
year  life  span  of  a  satellite. 

These  economic  advantages 
partly  explain  why  fiber-optic  un¬ 
dersea  cables  like  AT&T’s  TAT-8 
are  now  being  installed  for  interna¬ 
tional  use.  The  growing  use  of  fi¬ 
ber  optics  for  international  tele¬ 
communications  attests  that  the 
cost  per  channel  mile  for  fiber  op¬ 
tics  is  far  lower  than  for  other  ter¬ 


restrial  or  satellite  systems. 

Another  advantage  of  fiber  op¬ 
tics  is  often  overlooked.  As  the 
newer  of  the  technologies,  and  as 
one  that  will  exist  quite  some  time, 
fiber  optics  is  the  technology  with 
which  the  brightest  engineers  and 
scientists  will  want  to  work.  This 
in  itself  helps  guarantee  continued 
new  fiber-optics  development  and 
a  dominant  industry  position. 

Satellite’s  wide  footprint,  and 
its  advantages  in  point-to-multi- 
point  communications,  give  it  a 
distinct  place  in  applications  such 
as  broadcast  television  distribution 
and  remote  location  connections. 
Satellite  and  fiber  optics  will  clear¬ 
ly  coexist  for  many  years.  The 
smart  telecommunications  manag¬ 
er  will  take  advantage  of  each  sys¬ 
tem’s  strengths  to  create  networks 
that  combine  them  for  maximum 
benefit. 

Rewriting  the  old  rules 

There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  fiber  optics’  superior  quality, 
high  capacity,  low  unit  cost  and 
long  economic  life  have  forced  the 
old  rules  to  be  rewritten.  No  longer 
is  satellite  the  first  choice  for  long- 
haul  domestic  or  even  internation¬ 
al  telecommunications.  For  now, 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
choice  is  clearly  fiber  optics.  □ 


ISDN  from  page  4 

microcomputers  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  IBM  IMS  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  system  at  9.6K  bit/sec.  These 
micros  are  outfitted  with  NCR 
boards  that  support  the  2B+D 
ISDN  interface.  Amidon  said  he 
will  push  that  speed  to  56K  bit/sec 
once  all  parties  are  comfortable 
with  the  equipment  in  the  trial. 

Like  Beauchat,  Amidon  is  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  a  pricing  structure 
for  ISDN  service 
from  Mountain 
Bell.  And,  like 
the  Department 
of  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  De¬ 
partment  of 
Transportation 
is  planning  to 
install  tried- 
and-true  com¬ 
munications 
systems  while  it  awaits  commer¬ 
cial  availability  of  ISDN.  “I  hear 
an  ISDN  line  will  probably  cost 
more  than  one  [telephone]  line  but 
less  than  three,”  Amidon  said. 

“I  assume  it  won’t  be  a  one-for- 
one  swap,”  Amidon  said.  “If  I  can 
use  one  line  to  replace  eight  or  10 
terminals  or  phones,  I  expect  it  to 
cost  more,”  he  said. 

Amidon  said  the  department 
will  probably  soon  install  a  short- 


haul  microwave  system  to  provide 
voice  and  data  commmunications 
services  to  a  department  facility 
situated  three  to  four  miles  south 
of  the  group  headquarters.  “We 
have  applications  for  ISDN  outside 
the  two-mile  radius  of  the  ISDN 
central  office  that  service  is  limit¬ 
ed  to,”  he  said. 

Earl  Vogt,  telecommunications 
services  department  manager  for 
the  U.S.  Bank  of  Oregon  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  is  the 
first  user  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest 
Bell’s  ISDN  field 
trial,  which  be¬ 
gan  earlier  this 
month.  Up  to  15 
bank  locations 
will  receive 
ISDN  service 
from  a  single 
Northern  Tele¬ 
com  DMS-100.  Some  200  basic-rate 
ISDN  lines  are  scheduled  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  before  the  completion  of 
the  test  in  March  1988. 

Vogt  is  optimistic  about  the 
fledgling  trial.  He  cautioned  those 
users  closely  monitoring  the  ISDN 
trials  to  consider  the  operational 
costs  associated  with  merging 
voice  and  data  departments  within 
a  company  when  formulating  a 
business  plan  for  ISDN.O 


Amidon  is 
awaiting  a 
pricing  structure 
for  ISDN  service. 
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Show  hosts  raft  of  product  debuts 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  —  A  variety 
of  new  products  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Interface  ’87 
conference  and  exhibition  here 
this  week.  Among  the  vendors 
planning  announcements  are: 

■  Proteon,  Inc.  will  announce 
support  for  VMEbus-based  com¬ 
puters  and  workstations  on  its 
ProNET-4  4M  bit/sec  token-ring 
network.  The  company’s  new 
pi  542  interface  board  allows 
VMEbus  computers  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  computers  in  an  IEEE 
802.5-compliant  network  (see 
“Proteon  to  offer  ProNET  boosts 
at  conference,”  page  5). 

Proteon  will  also  announce  en¬ 
hancements  to  its  ProNET-4  in¬ 
terface  boards  for  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  ATs  that  enable 
IBM  Token-Ring  Network  soft¬ 
ware  to  be  used  for  personal  com¬ 
puter  workstations. 

■  Paradyne  Corp.  will  unveil  a 
network  management  system  and 
a  line  of  high-speed  diagnostic 
modems.  The  net  management 
system  will  offer  access  to  host 
and  network  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  IBM’s  NetView,  as  well  as  re¬ 
porting  and  monitoring  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  modems  are  very  large 
scale  integration  (VLSI)-based 
and  have  user-selectable 
networking  options. 

■  Canoga-Perkins  will  introduce 
its  Model  3124  T-l  Voice  &  Data 
Multiplexer,  which  boasts  Digital 
Access  and  Cross-connect  System 
D4  compatibility,  submultiplex¬ 
ing,  192  user  channels  and  net¬ 
work  management  capabilities.  It 
supports  voice  applications  by 
pulse  code  modulation. 

■  General  DataComm,  Inc.  will 
unveil  two  private-line  modems, 
one  that  operates  at  1 ,800  bit/sec 


and  another  that  works  at  9.6K 
bit/sec.  The  company  will  also  in¬ 
troduce  two  switched-network 
private-line  modems  operating  at 
2.4K  bit/sec  and  4.8K  bit/sec. 
The  products  offer  diagnostic 
test  capabilities  initiated  at  the 
front  panel  and  monitored  with 
an  LED  display. 

■  Infotron  Systems  Corp.  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  six-member  line  of 
CCITT-compliant  diagnostic  mo¬ 
dems.  The  modems,  dubbed  the 
INModem  Series,  can  be  moni¬ 
tored  and  controlled  with  the 
INM  Diagnostic  Modem  Control¬ 
ler.  Four  of  the  modems  are  ana¬ 
log,  supporting  speeds  up  to 
14. 4K  bit/sec,  and  two  are  digi¬ 
tal,  transmitting  from  2,400  to 
56K  bit/sec  over  the  Dataphone 
Digital  Service  (DDS)  net. 

■  Allen-Bradley  Co.  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  19.2K  bit/sec  frequen¬ 
cy-agile  modem  for  use  in  broad¬ 
band  factory  networks.  The 
modem  links  asynchronous  hosts 
to  asynchronous  peripherals 
such  as  programmable  control¬ 
lers  and  vision  systems  or  IBM 
cluster  controllers. 

■  Teltone  Corp.  will  unveil  two 
additions  to  its  data-over-voice 
product  line.  TelLAN  is  a  modu¬ 
lar,  1M  bit/sec  local-area  net¬ 
work,  and  DCS-3B  is  an  enhanced 
version  of  Teltone’s  Data  Carrier 
System.  TelLAN  runs  on  existing 
telephone  wire  without  affecting 
voice  traffic,  the  company  said. 
Intelligent  network  interface 
units  link  devices  to  the  net.  The 
DCS-3B  transmits  data  at  19.2K 
bit/sec,  up  to  10,000  cable  ft,  on 
nonloaded  telephone  loops  at  fre¬ 
quencies  under  100  kHz. 

■  Universal  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
will  introduce  a  V.32-compliant 
modem  that  supports  full-duplex 
operation  over  dial-up  or  private 
lines  at  4.6K  or  9.6K  bit/sec.  The 


modem  features  an  adaptive  echo 
cancellation  scheme. 

■  Fibronics  International,  Inc. 
will  add  the  FM  1500  multiplexer 
to  the  company’s  Cable  Bandit 
Series.  The  32-port  multiplexer  is 
VLSI-based  and  meant  for  use  in 
an  IBM  Data  Entry  System  Cate¬ 
gory  A  device  environment. 

■  Data  Switch  Corp.  will  an¬ 
nounce  several  new  products,  in¬ 
cluding  one  addressing  the  dis¬ 
tributed  matrix  switching  market 
and  a  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  that  controls  both  T-Bar,  Inc. 
and  Data  Switch  equipment. 

■  ISC  Datacom  will  unveil  a  line 
of  radio-frequency  modems  for 
broadband  communications  at 
19.2K,  56K  and  64K  bit/sec.  The 
modems  provide  error  correction, 
local  and  remote  menu-driven 
control  and  66  MHz  of  frequency 
coverage  in  25-KHz  increments. 

■  Microtel,  Ltd.  will  introduce  a 
very  small  aperture  terminal  sat¬ 
ellite  system  called  the  Spacetel 
DS2100. 

■  Information  Technologies,  Inc. 
will  announce  a  new  micro-to- 
mainframe  link  that  operates 
over  coaxial  cable  through  IBM 
controllers.  The  company  will 
also  unveil  enhancements  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  products,  including  its 
LinkUp  3270  NETBIOS  LAN 
Gateway  Series. 

■  Dynatech  Communications,  Inc. 
will  introduce  a  multirate  chan¬ 
nel/data  service  unit  that  offers 
three  operational  modes,  includ¬ 
ing  DDS,  limited-distance  and 
DDS  secondary  channel.  The 
2200  Omegaserv  works  at  2,400 
bit/sec  on  19-gauge  wire. 

■  Okidata  will  announce  a  9.6K 
bit/sec  diagnostic  modem  for  use 
over  dial-up  or  dedicated  lines. 
The  CLX96DP  modem  is  V.29- 
compliant  and  features  automatic 
adaptive  equalization.!!? 


Interface  from  page  6 

The  thousands  of  users  on  the 
various  Department  of  Defense 
networks,  known  as  the  Inter¬ 
network,  are  also  free  to  comment, 
said  Dan  Lynch,  president  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Computing  Environments, 
organizer  of  the  conference. 

The  Internetwork  is  a  series  of 
TCP/IP-based  networks,  including 
the  Defense  Department’s  Military 
Network  (MILNET)  and  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  Network 
(ARPANET),  which  are  intercon¬ 
nected  via  gateways.  MILNET  is  a 
backbone  network  used  by  the  mil¬ 
itary  for  communicating  unclassi¬ 
fied  information.  ARPANET,  also  a 
backbone  network,  is  used  by  vari¬ 
ous  government  and  university  re¬ 
search  groups. 

Prior  to  the  proposal  of  the  stan¬ 
dard,  there  was  no  framework  ven¬ 
dors  could  use  to  develop  a  com¬ 
mon  type  of  NETBIOS-to-TCP/IP 
interface,  said  Dave  Crocker,  soft¬ 
ware  development  manager  for  Un- 
germann-Bass,  Inc.  However,  he 


said  the  standards  task  isn’t  done. 

“The  proposal  needs  more  re¬ 
view,”  Crocker  said.  He  expects 
that  specification  problems  will  be 
uncovered  and  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
solved.  “I  have  absolutely  no  idea 
how  long  that’s  going  to  take,” 
Crocker  said. 

Excelan,  Inc.’s  Arvind  Agrawal 
disagreed.  “The  problem  is  finite 
in  scope.  The  work  has  been  done, 
and  we  do  not  anticipate  signifi¬ 
cant  modifications,”  said  Agrawal, 
director  of  software  development 
for  TCP/IP  products. 

Neither  Crocker  nor  Agrawal 
would  say  when  their  companies 
would  implement  the  new  inter¬ 
face  within  their  TCP/IP  imple¬ 
mentations.  However,  Lee  LaBarre, 
a  member  of  Mitre  Corp.’s  techni¬ 
cal  staff,  has  indications  from  sev¬ 
eral  vendors  that  products  based 
on  the  proposed  NETBIOS-to-TCP/ 
IP  interface  standard  could  appear 
in  as  little  as  three  months. 

The  real  problem  is  that  there  is 
no  test  for  proving  conformance  to 


the  proposed  standard,  LaBarre 
said.  Mitre  hopes  vendors  will  im¬ 
plement  the  proposed  standard  “in 
an  attempt  to  attain  interoperabi¬ 
lity,”  LaBarre  said. 

However,  both  Ungermann-Bass’ 
Crocker  and  Subhash  Bal,  Exce- 
lan’s  vice-president  of  marketing, 
expect  users  such  as  Boeing  Com¬ 
puter  Services  Co.  and  Mitre  will 
bring  these  products  into  their  lab¬ 
oratories,  discover  problems  and 
go  back  to  the  vendors  to  resolve 
these  questions. 

“It’s  the  marketplace  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  force  this  one,”  said  Bal. 
“Users  will  act  as  the  [confor¬ 
mance]  body  that  is  required.”  He 
added  that  Excelan  also  does  some 
interoperability  testing  as  part  of 
its  product  development. 

Recognizing  that  vendors  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  on  the  task  of  inter¬ 
operability  testing,  LaBarre  urged 
users  to  hold  vendors  responsible 
for  proving  their  NETBIOS-to- 
TCP/IP  implementations  interoper¬ 
ate.  □ 


Concerns  from  page  2 
Bell,  an  attorney  who  will  be 
speaking  at  a  session  entitled 
“Computer  Inquiry  III:  What’s  Left 
for  Users?” 

Another  session,  “On  the  Docket 
in  ’87:  User  Concerns,”  chaired  by 
Frederick  Cooper  III,  will  explore 
issues  currently  being  weighed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Cooper  is  managing  part¬ 
ner  for  the  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  department  at  the  Atlanta- 
based  law  firm  of  Hurt, 
Richardson,  Garner,  Todd  and  Ca- 
denhead. 

Among  those  user  concerns,  Coo¬ 
per  said,  are  Phase  2  of  the  Third 
Computer  Inquiry,  the  removal  of 
separate  subsidiary  requirements, 
changes  suggested  by  the  Huber  re¬ 
port  and  new  guidelines  for  entry 
of  the  Bell  operating  companies 
into  unregulated  services. 

Users  attending  any  of  three 
sessions  on  communications  law 
are  likely  to  learn  that  the  best 
way  to  prepare  for  regulatory  and 
legal  changes  on  the  horizon  is  to 
keep  close  tabs  on  the  action  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

“It  behooves  the  user  to  pay  at¬ 
tention,  because  to  one  degree  or 
another,  he’s  left  to  his  own  de¬ 
vices  to  protect  himself,”  Bell  said. 
“Large  users  have  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  the  regulatory 
process  affects  them  directly.” 

Along  with  regulatory  matters, 
network  management  also  occupies 
a  top  spot  on  attendees’  agendas 
this  year  because  “different  tech¬ 
nologies,  like  wide-area  networks 
and  local-area  networks,  are  start¬ 
ing  to  come  together,”  according  to 
Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of  Com¬ 
munications  Network  Architects, 
Inc. 

Dzubeck  will  be  chairing  two 
sessions:  “Net-to-Net  Connectivity 
Advances,”  which  will  examine  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  strategic  solutions 
to  user  problems,  and  “Improving 
Your  Private  Network’s  Profit  and 
Loss.”  The  latter  will  feature  MIS 
managers  from  Bechtel  Group,  Inc. 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  dis¬ 
cussing  how  communications  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  companies’  bottom 
lines. 

At  the  connectivity  session,  Su¬ 
san  Borden,  an  IBM  representative, 
will  describe  IBM’s  strategic  per¬ 
spective  and  some  IBM  plans  never 
before  revealed  to  users,  Dzubeck 
said. 

Another  session  speaker,  Israel 
Gitman,  president  of  DVI  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  in  New  York,  who 
will  be  chairing  a  session  entitled 
“LAN  Utilization  Survey,”  said 
that  the  industry  needs  specifica¬ 
tions  if  network  management  is  to 
advance. 

Other  issues  likely  to  attract  us¬ 
ers  at  Interface  ’87  are  very  small 
aperture  terminal  networks  and 
methods  to  make  private  nets  more 
flexible  through  use  of  private  or 
public  packet-switching  facilities. 

“VSATs  are  starting  to  come 
down  in  price,  to  the  point  where 
they  are  competitively  priced,” 
Dzubeck  said.  VSAT  technology 
can  now  support  commingling  of 
services,  in  which  different  chan¬ 
nels  can  be  allocated  to  voice,  data 
and  video.  □ 
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Critics  from  page  1 

During  the  last  few  years,  cus¬ 
tomers  have  complained  loudly  to 
IBM  about  the  difficulties  involved 
in  linking  applications  running  on 
different  types  of  IBM  hardware. 
SAA  represents  a  broad  strategic 
outline  that  maps  out  how  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  address  that  prob¬ 
lem,  observers  agreed. 

SAA  spells  out  the  software  in¬ 
terfaces,  conventions  and  proto¬ 
cols  to  be  used  in  developing  porta¬ 
ble,  interoperable  applications. 
IBM  intends  to  publish  technical 
information  this  year  on  SAA  com¬ 
ponents  and  will  offer  SAA  prod¬ 
ucts  and  SAA-compatible  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  future.  But  IBM 
watchers  say  it  could  be  five  years 
before  users  see  SAA’s  benefits. 

L.  David  Passmore,  group  man¬ 
ager  at  Network  Strategies,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Fairfax,  Va., 
said  he  believes  IBM  introduced 
SAA  in  response  to  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Because  DEC  supports 
consistent  software  and  network¬ 
ing  schemes,  the  company  has 
made  substantial  inroads  into 
IBM’s  territory.  Now  IBM  is  trying 
to  outfit  its  systems  with  similar 
capabilities. 

Dale  Kutnick,  executive  vice- 
president  at  the  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  company  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  disagreed,  saying 
IBM  is  simply  responding  to  its 
customers’  needs.  “Only  in  the 
most  minimal  way  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  a  direct  response  to  DEC,”  he 
said.  “IBM  is  trying  to  increase  its 
large-customer  sales  by  making  us¬ 
ers  comfortable  with  its  long-range 
architectural  plans.” 

If  IBM  is  following  DEC’s  lead  in 
providing  consistent  software 
across  machines,  it  has  chosen  a 
different  path  to  that  end.  DEC’S 
consistency  stems  from  its  single 
architecture  approach  to  hard¬ 
ware.  IBM  is  maintaining  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  multiple-hardware  archi¬ 
tecture  strategy  and  is  using  SAA 
to  develop  software  that  can  be 
ported  with  minimal  changes  from 
machine  to  machine. 

IBM  is  trying  to  free  application 
software  from  both  hardware  and 
network  constraints,  according  to 
Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of  Wash¬ 


Interface  from  page  1 
cations,  including  screen  layout 
and  menu  presentation.  IBM  has 
been  criticized  for  supplying  cus¬ 
tomers  with  inconsistent  inter¬ 
faces  across  its  software  line. 

Common  Programming  Interface 
defines  an  application  program¬ 
ming  interface  for  SAA-compatible 
programs.  The  interface  specifies 
the  languages  and  services  to  be 
used  in  developing  applications 
that  can  be  integrated  with  other 
applications  and  ported  to  differ¬ 
ent  environments. 

Languages  specified  in  the  SAA 
announcement  are  COBOL,  FOR¬ 
TRAN  and  C.  Other  programming 
components  outlined  within  the 
Common  Programming  Interface 
are  a  data  base  interface  based  on 
IBM’s  Structured  Query  Language, 
an  application  generator  based  on 
elements  of  the  company’s  Cross 
Systems  Product  and  a  query  inter¬ 


ington,  D.C. -based  Communications 
Network  Architects,  Inc.  “IBM  is 
saying  that  the  protocols  and 
networking  techniques  such  as 
SDLC,  Ethernet,  and  Token-Ring 
are  not  major  issues,”  he  said. 

Other  analysts  characterized  the 
task  of  providing  such  freedom  as 
gargantuan.  “IBM  is  going  to  have 
to  rewrite  almost  all  of  its  current 
communications  and  application 
software,”  noted  Donald  Czubek, 
president  of  Gen2  Ventures,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Saratoga,  Calif. 

The  herculean  task  has  been 
made  somewhat  easier  by  recent 
changes  within  IBM,  according  to 
Dzubeck.  “One  reason  why  IBM 
products  could  not  easily  commu¬ 
nicate  was  that  various  divisions 
functioned  autonomously,”  he 
said.  “IBM  has  been  slowly  reorga¬ 
nizing  itself  so  all  of  the  company’s 
divisions  are  marching  to  the  same 
drummer.”  For  the  last  eight 
months,  the  company  has  been  re¬ 
structuring  to  meet  this  goal. 

IBM  must  still  face  up  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  difficult  decisions.  First, 
IBM  had  to  choose  certain  items 
from  its  myriad  of  network  offer¬ 
ings  to  serve  as  SAA  cornerstones. 
The  Token-Ring  Network,  Struc¬ 
tured  Query  Language  (SQL),  X.25 
and  LU  6.2  were  some  of  the  items 
in  last  week’s  announcement. 

A  number  of  products  and  com¬ 
munications  schemes  were  left  out 
of  the  announcement.  Analysts  ex¬ 
pect  newer  products,  such  as  Ad¬ 
vanced  Program-to-Program  Net¬ 
working  and  Distributed  Data 
Management  to  be  incorporated 
into  SAA  eventually.  IBM  may  use 
SAA  to  force  users  away  from  old¬ 
er  offerings  to  newer  products.  For 
example,  SAA  may  move  some  cus¬ 
tomers  from  the  IMS  data  base 
management  system  to  SQL-based 
DB2. 

IBM  will  also  have  to  marshal  its 
resources  to  ensure  that  the  chosen 
items  are  consistently  implemented 
on  all  systems  and  software.  “Com¬ 
promises  were  made  when  items 
such  as  LU  6.2  were  implemented 
on  some  systems,”  noted  Kutnick. 
LU  6.2  capabilities  differ  in  IBM 
Personal  Computer,  System/36  and 
mainframe^  implementations  of  the 
protocol,  & 


face  based  on  extensions  to  the  in¬ 
terfaces  in  IBM’s  Query  Manage¬ 
ment  Facility.  The  presentation 
interface  is  based  on  extensions  to 
the  interface  in  IBM’s  Graphical 
Data  Display  Manager. 

Common  Communications  Sup¬ 
port  defines  communications  tools 
to  be  used  in  linking  SAA-compati¬ 
ble  applications,  processors  and 
networks.  IBM  said  the  communi¬ 
cations  methods  have  been  chosen 
from  existing  SNA  and  internation¬ 
al  standards.  IBM  said  these  tools 
will  serve  as  building  blocks  for 
distributed  functions  required  by 
future  SAA  applications. 

Common  Communications  Sup¬ 
port  specifies  use  of  four  types  of 
data  streams.  The  3270  data 
stream  will  be  used  for  communica¬ 
tions  with  IBM  mainframes,  and 
the  5250  data  stream  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  for  interactions  with  Sys- 
tem/3X  machines.  A  third  data 


TUMs  from  page  1 

derstand  the  client’s  needs  and 

make  net  design  recommendations. 

A  top  IBM  official  acknowledged 
existence  of  the  TUM  service,  add¬ 
ing  that  it  is  part  of  the  Enterpise 
Marketing  Program  that  began  in 
1985.  He  said  the  service  has  been 
favorably  received  by  many  of  the 
large  user  organizations  that  IBM 
has  asked  to  participate. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co., 
First  Interstate  Services  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  First  Interstate  Ban¬ 
corp.,  and  System  One  Corp.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Texas  Air  Corp.,  are  a 
few  of  the  companies  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  program,  with  a 
TUM  onsite. 

A  communications  engineer  at 
one  TUM  account  on  the  West 
Coast  said  the  IBM  representative 
has  already  influenced  the  design 
of  his  company’s  network.  “IBM 
pointed  out  some  ways  we  could 
cut  our  costs  and  optimize  our  net¬ 
work,”  said  the  engineer,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named. 

Besides  being  conversant  with 
both  IBM  and  Rolm  product  lines, 
TUM  personnel  are  knowledgeable 
about  a  wide  range  of  telecom¬ 
munications  support  tools.  A  TUM, 
for  example,  may  help  a  customer 
schedule  a  visit  to  IBM’s  Communi¬ 
cation  Products  Division  in  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.C.,  to  use  tools  maintained 
there  that  are  designed  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers  optimize  networks  for  per¬ 
formance.  TUMs  may  also  help  cus¬ 
tomers  plan  net  enhancements. 

For  support,  TUM  personnel 
have  direct  access  to  key  IBM  and 
Rolm  technicians  trained  to  help 
customers  sort  out  problems. 

The  key  difference  between  the 
TUM  program  and  current  methods 
of  support  is  that  IBM  is  pushing 
the  support  services  rather  than 
merely  making  them  available. 
“IBM  is  aggressively  moving  into 
the  telecommunications  market,” 
noted  James  Weiss,  vice-president 
of  telecommunications  at  System 
One,  an  early  TUM  account. 

The  move  to  add  TUMs  to  the 
IBM  support  staff  is  in  concert 
with  directions  hinted  at  last  fall 
by  IBM  Chairman  John  F.  Akers. 
At  that  time,  IBM  undertook  an  ex¬ 
tensive  corporate  reorganization 


stream,  the  Document  Content  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  defines  the  rules  for 
specifying  the  form  and  meaning 
of  text  documents  to  enable  users 
to  exchange  documents.  The  Intel¬ 
ligent  Print  Data  Stream  can  be 
used  with  all  points-addressable 
page  printers,  and  documentation 
describing  this  data  stream  will  be 
available  in  the  third  quarter. 

Also  specified  under  Common 
Communications  Support  is  the  use 
of  three  types  of  application  ser¬ 
vices:  SNA  Distribution  Services, 
which  supports  asynchronous 
transmissions  used  with  store-and- 
forward  applications;  Document 
Interchange  Architecture,  proto¬ 
cols  that  define  office  automation 
functions  used  with  a  number  of 
IBM  products;  and  SNA  Network 
Management  Architecture,  proto¬ 
cols  that  provide  a  vehicle  for 
monitoring  network  operations 
from  a  central  location. 


with  a  key  goal  of  shoring  up  the 
company’s  sales  and  support 
staffs.  Akers  said  then  that  IBM 
might  supplement  its  support  staff 
with  personnel  dedicated  to  specif¬ 
ic  customer  needs,  such  as  applica¬ 
tion  software.  Since  the  reorgani¬ 
zation,  the  company  has  moved 
3,000  employees  from  middle  man¬ 
agement  to  support  positions,  thus 
increasing  the  size  of  its  sales  and 
support  staff  to  27,000. 

Despite  the  fact  that  IBM  pio¬ 
neered  customer  hand-holding, 
other  vendors  have  leapfrogged 
Big  Blue  in  terms  of  communica¬ 
tions  support.  Users  contacted  said 
that  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Tan¬ 
dem  Computers,  Inc.  and  others 
have  been  offering  dedicated  data 
communications  support  personnel 
to  large  accounts  for  some  time. 
AT&T  and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
have  also  reportedly  provided 
voice  support  personnel. 

The  IBM  official  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  gradually  implementing  TUM 
with  its  Enterprise  accounts.  But 
communications  managers  at  some 
major  IBM  accounts  contacted  by 
Network  World  were  unaware  of 
the  TUM  service. 

A  communications  engineer  at 
one  large  firm  said  his  company 
heard  rumors  of  the  TUM  program 
and  was  wondering  how  customers 
qualified  for  it,  when  IBM  sudden¬ 
ly  added  a  TUM  manager  to  the 
staff  serving  his  company. 

Some  larger  IBM  accounts  said 
they  would  not  be  interested  in  the 
program,  even  if  offered  a  TUM 
representative.  Willliam  Harris,  di¬ 
rector  of  network  services  at  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Corp.  in  St.  Louis, 
said  network  design  decisions  are 
under  the  aegis  of  the  company’s 
telecommunications  staff  and  that 
he  doubted  any  one  vendor  would 
be  suited  to  help  the  company  opti¬ 
mize  its  large  hybrid  network. 

Other  customers  may  be  wary  of 
TUMs  because  the  representatives 
not  only  help  manage  a  firm’s  net¬ 
work,  they  must  help  IBM  sell  its 
products.  “If  the  IBM  representa¬ 
tive  recommended  another  ven¬ 
dor’s  equipment,  he  would  be  out 
of  a  job  in  about  six  seconds,”  said 
one  user,  who  did  not  want  to  be 
identified.  □ 


SAA  will  use  LU  6.2,  IBM’s 
scheme  for  program-to-program 
communications,  to  supply  session 
services. 

Common  Communications  Sup¬ 
port  further  defines  two  types  of 
network  node  interfaces  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  within  SAA:  Low  Entry 
Networking  supports  parallel  ses¬ 
sions  established  between  IBM 
Physical  Unit  2.1  nodes  directly  at¬ 
tached  to  one  another;  and  X.25  in¬ 
terfaces  to  attach  data  terminal 
equipment,  such  as  host  comput¬ 
ers,  to  packet-switched  networks. 

Data-link  controls  supported 
within  SAA  include  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  and  IBM’s  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network. 

Finally,  IBM  said  it  intends  to 
develop  Common  Applications  that 
run  across  SAA  environments.  The 
company  will  focus  first  on  office 
applications  and  later  on  industry- 
specific  packages.  □ 
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FCC  from  page  2 

“The  question  is,  if  we  let  the 
BOCs  loose,  how  are  we  going  to 
protect  ratepayers  from  illegal 
cross-subsidies?” 

In  examining  FCC  safeguards 
back  to  divestiture,  “We’re  going 
to  see  if  there  have  been  lapses  in 
the  guidelines  or  in  FCC  detection 
and  enforcement  efforts,”  said 
John  Luke,  director  of  RCED.  “We 
want  to  see  how  the  FCC  reviews 
BOC  books,”  he  said. 

“Several  members  of  the  House 
Telecommunications  Subcommittee 
are  very  concerned  about  the 
FCC’s  ability  to  enact  new  and  ade¬ 
quate  accounting  standards,”  said 
Wood,  who  is  heading  up  the  GAO 
investigation. 

Last  December,  the  FCC  did 


away  with  Second  Computer  Inqui¬ 
ry  rules  requiring  the  BOCs  to 
maintain  separate  subsidiaries  for 
unregulated  businesses.  In  place  of 
those  rules,  the  FCC  enacted  the 
Third  Computer  Inquiry,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  BOCs  to  keep  detailed 
cost-allocation  manuals  showing 
how  they  maintained  their  ven¬ 
tures  as  separate  lines  of  business. 

Both  Computer  II  and  III  were 
designed  to  allow  regulators  to 
track  profits  and  losses  of  regulat¬ 
ed,  ratepayer-based  services  and 
nonregulated  ventures.  With  the 
new  accounting  rules,  which  allow 
the  BOCs  to  commingle  their  regu¬ 
lated  and  unregulated  businesses, 
the  BOCs  are  more  likely  to  take 
the  profits  from  regulated  business 
and  subsidize  new  businesses,  crit¬ 


ics  argue. 

The  Democratic  controlled  Con¬ 
gress  has  expressed  concern  over 
the  FCC’s  ability  to  balance  rate¬ 
payer  and  telephone  company  in¬ 
terests  in  this  era  of  deregulation. 
The  FCC  has  been  moving  swiftly 
to  free  dominant  carriers  from  pre¬ 
divestiture  strictures  that  it  be¬ 
lieves  no  longer  fit  today’s  tele¬ 
communications  environment. 

Depending  on  the  GAO’s  find¬ 
ings  and  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Harold  Greene’s  decision  regarding 
the  Department  of  Justice’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  grant  the  BOCs  even  great¬ 
er  freedom  to  enter  new  markets, 
the  Telecommunications  Subcom¬ 
mittee  could  take  action  this  fall. 

The  subcommittee  could  go  as 
far  as  introducing  legislation  ei¬ 


ther  to  halt  BOC  entry  into  new 
markets  or  to  require  the  FCC  to 
apply  more  stringent  methods  to 
control  dominant  telephone  carri¬ 
ers.  The  GAO  is  expected  to  report 
its  findings  in  August. 

Because  much  of  the  FCC’s  BOC 
safeguards  are  based  on  complex 
analyses  of  accounting  require¬ 
ments,  the  GAO  is  likely  to  try  to 
determine  if  the  FCC  has  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  manpower  resources  to 
regulate  in  this  manner. 

The  FCC  audit  division  has  30 
auditors,  but  the  1988  budget 
shows  a  slight  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  auditors  next  year.  The  FCC 
has  told  the  GAO  it  plans  to  rely 
more  on  independent  accountants 
to  audit  the  records  of  the  BOCs 
and  AT&T.  □ 
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A  number  of  Special  Sections,  Product  Focuses  and  Service  Fo¬ 
cuses  are  scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1 987. 
Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  computer 
industry  and  give  our  advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select 
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Special  Section 

*  April  6  -  DEC  Special 

*  June  8  -  Comm.  Mgr.  Salary  Survey 

*  June  29-  ISDN 

*  July  20  -  Centrex 

*  August  3  -  Hybrid  Networks 

*  August  24  -  Network  Security 

Product  Focus 

*  March  30  -  Digital  PBX's  (Med-High) 

*  April  20  -  Microwave  Transmission 

*  May  1 1  -  Micro-to-Host  Links 

*  June  1  -  High  Speed  Modems 

*  July  6  -  Mid  Range  Mux’s 

*  July  27  -  Voice  Messaging 

*  August  17  -  Hybrids/Low  End  PBX’s 

Service  Focus 

*  March  23  -  Electronic  Mail  Services 

*  April  1 3  -  Bulk  Calling  Services 

*  May  4  -  BOC  Services 

*  June  22  -  Value  Added  Network  Services  (VAN’s) 

*  July  1 3  -  VSAT  Services 

*  August  1 0  -  DDS  (Digital  Data  Services) 

*  August  31  -  Network  Design  &  Optimization  Services 
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closing  March  27th.  You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  cam¬ 
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lecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 
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Very  Large  Scale 
Marketing 


When  it  comes  to  VLSI,  the 
Gould  Semiconductor  Division 
offers  skilled  technical  mar¬ 
keting  professionals  some 
benefits  other  firms  cannot. 
Such  as  over  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  industry.  A  full 
range  of  standard,  semi¬ 
custom  and  fully  custom  solu¬ 
tions.  And  the  support  of  one  of 
the  world’s  premier  technology 
companies. 

So,  if  you  have  some  very  large 
scale  plans  for  your  technical 
marketing  career,  look  into  this 
opportunity  with  Gould  in  Santa 
Clara  now. 

Product  Marketing 
Manager 

You  will  have  product  responsi¬ 
bility  for  communication  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  both  ASIC  and 


Standard  Products  and  their 
applications.  Duties  include 
identifying  potential  second 
sources/strategic  alliances  and 
working  with  engineering  to 
define  new  products.  In  a 
phrase,  “take  the  ball  and  run 
with  it.” 

Your  background  must  include 
at  least  six  years’  experience 
marketing  VLSI  communica¬ 
tions  products/applications, 
including  A/D  systems  design, 
with  a  BS/MS  in  EE  and  an 
MBA. 

To  apply,  please  send  your 
resume  in  confidence  to  Gould, 
Inc.,  Semiconductor  Division, 
Manufacturer  of  Gould  AMI 
Semiconductors,  3800  Home¬ 
stead  Road,  Santa  Clara,  CA 
95051 .  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


High  Performance  Solutions  in  Factory  Automation,  Computers, 
Instrumentation,  Defense  and  Semiconductors. 
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Are  you  looking  for... 

Data  Communications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Engineers? 

Network  Managers? 

Communications  Networks  Specialists? 

Factory  Communications  Managers? 

Systems  Analysts? 

Telecommunications  Analysts? 

Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering  Managers? 

Directors  of  Information  Services? 

Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 

Telecommunications 
Software  Programmers? 

Systems  Network  Programmers? 

Senior  Datacommunications  Specialists? 

Telecommunications  Network  Planners? 

Manager  Voice  Communications? 

Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 

Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacommunications 
Sales  Managers? 

No  matter  who  you  want  to  recruit, 
Network  World  delivers  your  message 
to  the  right  audience  of 
communications  professionals. 

For  details, 

call  Classified  Advertising  Dept.,  toll  free  at 

800-343-6474  (617-879-0700  in  MA) 


ICA  Show  Issue 

Special  ICA  Show  Issue 

Special  Recruitment 
Advertising  Offer 

Call  for  further  information  on  the  advertising  savings 
available  to  you  for  this  Special  Issue. 

The  ICA  Show  Issue 
-  May  18th 

Closes:  May  8th 
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We’re  changing  the  way 
the  world  thinks. 

Starting  with  you. 


Apple  Computer  is  creating  a  showcase  global 
telecommunications  system.  By  Apple,  for 
Apple.  It  will  link  all  our  sites,  integrating 
information  transport  requirements  into  a 
cohesive  network. 

When  we’re  done,  the  world  will  have  a 
first-class  example  of  how  tremendously  effec¬ 
tive  Apple  products  can  be  in  global  telecom¬ 
munications.  We  want  you  to  be  in  on  this 
effort  from  the  start. 

Network  Design  Engineers/ 

Telecommunications 

Engineers 

These  highly  responsible  positions  require  a 
BS  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Telecommunications,  with  at  least  3 
years  of  experience  in  designing  large 
corporate-wide  area  networks  and  telecom¬ 
munications  systems.  Familiarity  with  large 
PBX  systems,  LAN's,  various  transmission 
media,  and  integrated  communications  is  also 
required.  An  MS  or  MBA  is  desirable. 


Worldwide  Network 
Control  Center  Supervisor 

This  is  your  chance  to  oversee  the  entire 
development  of  our  revolutionary  new  global 
network.  You’ll  play  an  integral  part  in  devel¬ 
oping  our  overall  strategy,  including  devel¬ 
oping  effective  management  procedures. 
Once  it’s  in  place,  you’ll  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  ongoing  operation  and 
maintenance. 

This  position  requires  a  BS  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Computer  Science  or  Telecom¬ 
munications,  with  at  least  3  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  running  large  corporate 
telecommunications  networks.  Experience  in 
satellite,  microwave,  Tl,  fiber  optics,  X.25, 
DECnet,  SNA,  voice  and  video  are  also 
required.  Familiarity  with  Macintosh™  or 
68000  programming  is  desirable. 

To  apply,  send  vour  resume  to  APPLE 
COMPUTER,’  INC.,  Human  Resources.  20525 
Mariani  Avenue,  Dept.  ET-NW,  MS-10M, 
Cupertino,  CA  95014.  Principals  only;  no 
phone  calls,  please. 


An  equal  opportunity  employer 

©1987  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Apple  and  the  Apple  logo 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 


375  Cochituate  Road,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

1-800-343-6474  (In  MA)  617-879-0700 
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Morgan  Stanley  from  page  1 
expand  its  capacity.  The  link  be¬ 
tween  the  systems  probably  will  be 
through  an  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  gateway,  Morgan 
Stanley  officials  said. 

The  local  net  actually  comprises 
four  subnetworks,  each  of  which 
links  eight  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Model  3110  high-performance 
workstations  with  8M  bytes  of 
memory  and  a  Sun  Microsystems 
3/280F  network  server  with  1G 
bytes  of  memory. 

The  company  is  also  using  Sun’s 
Network  File  System  (NFS) 
networking  software  and  Unix 
Berkeley  4.2  software.  The  servers 
are  linked  to  one  another  in  a  ring 
configuration  through  Ethernet. 

After  looking  at  a  variety  of  al¬ 
ternatives,  ranging  from 
networked  IBM  Personal  Computer 
ATs  to  superminicomputers,  Mor¬ 
gan  Stanley  felt  Sun  Microsystems 
provided  the  best  mix  of  hardware 
as  well  as  networking  and  system 
software  for  an  automated  trading 
research  system. 

“Most  importantly,  we  wanted 
to  run  a  unified  operating  system 
environment,”  said  David  Shaw, 
vice-president  of  automated  ana¬ 
lytical  trading  technology.  “We 
chose  Berkeley  Unix  [which  Sun 
Microsystems  uses]  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  leader  in  experi¬ 
mental  research  environments. 

“We  thought  about  using  ATs 
and  putting  more  computer  power 
in  shared  nodes,  rather  than  a 
fully  distributed  system,  but  we 
wanted  to  have  more  power  as  well 
as  high-resolution  bit-mapped 
graphics  on  the  desk,”  he  said. 

Morgan  Stanley  wanted  good 
color  graphics  because  in  the  re¬ 
search  process,  “we  need  to  look  at 
data  in  a  lot  of  different  ways,” 
Shaw  said.  “Color  is  one  way  of 
getting  an  extra  dimension  for 
looking  at  that  data.  It  also  has  to 


be  very  high  resolution  for  us  to 
get  the  accuracy  we  need.” 

Although  other  technical  work¬ 
stations  provide  these  features, 
Morgan  Stanley  ruled  them  out. 
“Sun  seemed  to  be  a  more  open  ar¬ 
chitecture,  seemed  to  be  catching 
on  more  quickly  when  we  were 
evaluating  it  and  seemed  to  be 
more  of  a  standard  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  we  were  looking  at,”  Shaw 
said. 

NFS  was  also  a  factor  in  the 
company’s  decision.  NFS  allows 
the  firm’s  programmers  to  write 
applications  that  access  files  re¬ 
motely  without  having  to  know 
which  machine  the  files  reside  in 
on  a  network. 

NFS  also  allows  users  to  execute 
tasks  on  other  machines  through 
its  Remote  Procedure  Call  feature. 
“It  allows  you  to  look  at  the  whole 
system  as  one  big  unified  machine, 
even  though  it’s  physically  distrib¬ 
uted,”  said  Keith  Iverson,  a  vice- 
president  in  the  automated  analyt¬ 
ic  trading  business  unit. 

Researchers  on  the  new  system 
will  explore  more  effective  ways  to 
identify  patterns  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  using  the  algorithms  embodied 
in  the  software.  In  the  future,  the 
network  may  also  run  automated 
trading  programs. 

Iverson  said  he  believes  Morgan 
Stanley  is  at  the  leading  edge  in  us¬ 
ing  local  networking  technology, 
and  he  said  others  in  the  securities 
industry  are  beginning  to  follow 
suit. 

“In  the  financial  community, 
these  kinds  of  personal  worksta¬ 
tions  and  local  networks  are  likely 
to  be  much  more  prevalent  as  time 
goes  on,  for  some  of  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  true  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  environment,”  Shaw  said.  “One 
of  them  is  now  that  processors 
have  become  very  cheap,  it  makes 
sense  to  get  processing  as  close  to 
the  individual  user  as  possible.” □ 


Autoswitch  from  page  2 
dant,  including  the  central  proces¬ 
sor  and  storage. 

Additionally,  the  switch  has  a 
unique  sampling  technique  that 
was  designed  to  eliminate  line  jit¬ 
ter. 

Both  Autoswitch  models  are 
based  on  a  distributed  architecture 
that  cuts  cabling  costs  and  gives 
users  design  flexibility. 

For  example,  a  256-port  satel¬ 
lite-switch  cabinet  can  be  located 
on  one  floor  of  a  high-rise  building 
and  be  connected  with  a  single  ca¬ 
ble  to  the  central  matrix  switch 
housed  in  the  computer  center.  Sat¬ 
ellite  cabinets  can  be  located  up  to 
300  ft  from  the  central  switch. 

The  Autoswitch  1000  supports 
four  satellite  cabinets,  whereas  the 
larger  switch  supports  up  to  16 
satellite  cabinets.  The  smaller  mod¬ 
el  can  be  upgraded  to  the  larger 
model. 

The  Autoswitch  1000  fills  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  Bytex’s  product 
line.  The  company’s  Autoswitch 
200  and  400  switches  support  a 
few  hundred  ports,  while  the  Auto¬ 
switch  4000  was  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  a  few  thousand  ports. 

The  product  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  medium-sized  banks  and 
other  companies  that  rely  heavily 
on  their  corporate  networks,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  may  need  the  up¬ 
grade  capacity  available  with  the 
Autoswitch  4000. 

Prices  for  the  Autoswitch  1000 
range  from  $300  to  $350  per  port, 
depending  on  user  configuration. 
Production  shipments  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year. 

The  Autoswitch  4000  has  almost 
completed  beta  testing  with  pro¬ 
duction  shipments  scheduled  for 
the  second  quarter.  The  Auto¬ 
switch  4000  is  priced  at  about 
$350  per  port  for  an  800-port  con¬ 
figuration.  □ 


CALENDAR 

March  23-26,  Chicago  — 
Queueing  Systems  and  Computer 
Applications.  Contact:  Technology 
Transfer  Institute,  741  Tenth  St., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90402. 

March  24,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Resolving  Telecommunications 
Disputes.  Also,  March  30,  San 
Francisco.  Contact:  Prentice-Hall 
Law  &  Business,  855  Valley  Road, 
Clifton,  N.J.  07013. 

March  24,  New  York  —  A  Good 
LAN  is  Hard  to  Find.  Also,  March 
25,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J.  Contact: 
Data  Systems  Computer  Center,  35 
Fadem  Road,  Springfield,  N.J. 
07081. 

March  24-26,  Los  Angeles  —  In¬ 
coming  Call  Center  Management 
for  Professionals.  Contact:  Incom¬ 
ing  Calls  Management  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  6177,  Annapolis,  Md. 
21401. 

March  24-27,  Orlando,  Fla.  — 
Data  Communications  Technol¬ 
ogy.  Contact:  Telecommunications 
Series,  Institute  for  Business  and 
Industry,  Valencia  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  P.O.  Box  3028,  Orlando,  Fla. 
32802. 

March  25-27,  Seattle  —  Tele¬ 
communications  Association 
Northwest  Conference  &  Trade 
Fair.  Contact:  Tele-Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  P.O.  Box  3999, 
M/S  2K-61,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

March  25-27,  Miami  —  Culti¬ 
vating  Corporate  Change:  The 
Role  of  IS  Leaders.  Contact:  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Information  Management, 
1987  Institutional  Member  Confer¬ 
ence,  P.O.  Box  8302,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60680. 

March  26-27,  Triangle  Park, 
N.J.  —  Introduction  to  Telecom¬ 
munications  Systems:  Technol¬ 
ogies  and  Applications.  Contact: 
BCR  Enterprises,  Inc.,  950  York 
Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  60521. 

March  29-April  1,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  —  Association  of  CoUege  & 
University  Telecommunications 
Administrators  (ACUTA)  Spring 
Seminar.  Contact:  ACUTA,  211  Ne¬ 
braska  Hall,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68588. 

April  1-2,  White  Oak,  Md.  — 
DCA  Forecast  to  Industry.  Con¬ 
tact:  Armed  Forces  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Electronics  Association 
(AFCEA)  NOVA  Chapter,  Comput¬ 
er  Sciences  Corp.,  6565  Arlington 
Blvd.,  M/C  DC  A/ AFCEA,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

April  6-8,  Arlington,  Va.  — 
SNA.  Contact:  Technology  Trans¬ 
fer  Institute,  741  Tenth  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402. 

April  9-10,  St.  Louis  —  Under¬ 
standing  ISDN.  Also,  April  21-22, 
Boston;  April  27-28,  Atlanta;  May 
14-15,  Honolulu;  May  19-20,  San 
Francisco.  Contact:  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Research  Associates,  P.O. 
Box  1200,  Newark,  Ill.  60541. 
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HORRELLSCOPES 


BY  EDWARD  HORRELL 


In  communications  today,  it  takes  more 
than  just  good  business  sense  to  survive;  it 
requires  celestial  guidance. 

fir  & 

Gemini:  Like  the  Force 
and  like  the  new  IN- 
WATS  company,  Unit¬ 
ed  Development  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Gemini  has  a 
dark  side  and  a  bright 
side. 

INWATS  services 
and  alternatives  are 
the  next  big  area  of 
competition  in  telecommunications. 

However,  United  Development  has  come 
up  with  a  product  that  shows  signs  of  being 
ruled  by  Uranus,  the  planet  of  losers  and 
bad  ideas. 

United  Development  proposes  a  system 
that  charges  users  60  cents  for  two  minutes 
and  guarantees  no  busy  signals  and  immedi¬ 
ate  responses.  Sounds  great  so  far. 

But  unlike  current  WATS  systems,  United 
Development  proposes  to  make  callers  pay 
for  the  service.  Callers  aren’t  used  to  paying 
for  WATS  and  won’t  take  kindly  to  it. 

Another  factor  in  this  venture  is  the  com¬ 
petition  of  such  major  planets  as  AT&T,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  Anybody  who  wants  to  or¬ 
bit  with  those  companies  has  to  be  prepared 
to  fly  pretty  high. 

Horrellscopes  doesn’t  foresee  that  for 
United  Development  just  yet. 

Leo:  The  sign  of  risk 
takers,  gamblers  and 
long-shot  shooters  has 
found  a  perfect  private 
branch  exchange  at 
last.  Several  moons 
ago,  Horrellscopes 
forecast  that  PBX 
manufacturer  CXC 
Corp.  was  headed  for  trouble. 

The  stars  don’t  misguide.  Reports  are 
rocketing  in  saying  that  sales  support  for 
CXC  is  down  around  zero. 

Start-up  systems  and  distributors  are  for 
Leos  and  others  who  have  a  compulsion  for 
gambling.  From  the  beginning,  this  project 
was  under  the  sun  sign  in  the  fifth  house, 
which  clearly  marked  it  as  a  risky  undertak¬ 
ing  for  all  those  who  depend  on  their  PBX 
systems. 


Virgo:  Data  com¬ 
munications  man¬ 
agers  will  be  in 
big  demand  under 
new  regulations 
requiring  compa¬ 
nies  to  decide  the 
type  of  wiring  their  communications  systems 
need. 

Only  a  patient,  well-ordered,  methodical 
person  can  cope  with  the  tangled  mess  left 


Horrell  is  president  of  Mitchell  &  Horrell, 
Inc.,  a  telecommunications  consulting  firm 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


to  users  by  new  regulations  that  get  users 
involved  in  decisions  on  building  wiring. 

The  new  technology  and  the  regulations 
will  have  communications  managers  making 
decisions  such  as  whether  to  choose  twisted¬ 
pair  shielded,  twisted-pair  unshielded,  fiber, 
coaxial  or  some  combination.  The  decision 
depends  on  how  much  information  is  going 
to  be  transmitted  and  whether  it  is  voice, 
data  or  both. 

Few  people  —  even  Virgos  —  will  have 
the  time  or  energy  to  invest  in  learning  the 
technology  involved  in  a  decision  like  this. 

Previously,  such  decisions  were  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  installer  or  seller.  They  should  be 
again.  „ 


Libra:  The  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry’s  largest  planet, 
AT&T,  needs  to  find  a  Libra 
to  pull  it  through  these  de¬ 
moralizing  times. 

Libras  seek  harmony  and 
balance  and  deal  with  others 
on  a  reasonable,  sensitive  level.  Considering 
how  the  volatile  Scorpios  and  self-serving 
Capricorns  are  running  amuck  at  AT&T,  a 
little  balance  may  be  needed. 

AT&T  psychologists  say  managers  at  the 
company  are  “very  disturbed.”  That  means 
they  may  be  star-crossed  with  their  zodiac- 
opposites  in  top  management. 

There  is  also  a  slight  possibility  their  poor 
attitudes  have  something  to  do  with  AT&T’s 
constant  restructuring,  heavy  competition, 
layoffs  and  high  prices  that  prevent  manag¬ 
ers  from  making  quotas. 

Most  of  the  these  managers’  hostility  is 
directed  at  the  company.  It  requires  no  celes¬ 
tial  guidance  to  see  why. 

Even  AT&T,  ruled  as  it  is  by  Taurus- 
heads,  can  surely  understand  why  Horrells¬ 
copes  predicts  a  major  drop  in  productivity 
and  further  internal  upheavals.  If  nothing 
happens  to  change  the  current  course  of  this 
industry  star,  the  stockholders  who  reside  in 
the  first  house  of  the  zodiac  are  apt  to  re¬ 
volt. 

Averting  a  cosmic  disaster  at  AT&T 
means  coming  up  with  new  price  cuts,  creat¬ 
ing  a  revolutionary  new  product  or  finding  a 
Libra  from  the  first  and  most  creative  des- 
cante  of  the  sign  to  assume  command  of  the 
crazy  managers  at  AT&T. 


Scorpio:  Governed  by  the 
planet  Pluto,  Scorpios  are 
characterized  by  their  el¬ 
oquence.  Few  others  em¬ 
ploy  the  spoken  word 
with  such  skill.  This  trait 
of  eloquence  combines 
with  the  love  of  ocean 
travel  to  create  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  communications 


managers. 

Scorpios,  who  tend  to  make  many  over¬ 
seas  calls,  are  creating  problems  for  certain 
call  detail  recording  systems.  You  see,  gentle 
Scorpio,  some  call  detail  recording  systems 
can’t  handle  the  number  of  digits  required 
for  international  long-distance  calls.  This 
causes  digits  to  be  dropped  —  and  head¬ 
aches  for  communications  managers. 

Managers  should  be  warned:  Either  get 
the  Scorpios  off  the  line  or  make  sure  that 
any  new  call  detail  recording  system  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  the  required  direct  distance 
dialing  digits. 


Pisces:  Don’t  blame  Pi¬ 
sces,  but  some  system 
maintenance  personnel 
are  ripping  off  PBX 
circuit  boards  and  re¬ 
selling  them. 

With  a  reputation 
for  honesty  and  trust¬ 
worthiness,  Pisces 
must  be  innocent  in  these  recent  circuit 
board  scams. 

Users  should  be  warned  that  an  increasing 
number  of  PBX  circuit  boards  are  being  tak¬ 
en.  As  the  resale  market  grows,  so  will  this 
problem. 

All  system  maintenance  people  are  not 
thieves,  but  many  of  these  PBX  rip-offs 
seem  to  be  perpetrated  by  those  who  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  where  to  sell  their 
illegitimate  wares. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  employ¬ 
ers  can  do  about  stolen  circuit  boards  except 
to  keep  track  of  the  serial  numbers  and  be 
careful  about  who  they  allow  into  their 
switch  rooms. 

Capricorn:  You  like 
study  and  deep  think¬ 
ing,  and  superficial 
things  fail  to  appeal  to 
you.  Your  admiration 
of  the  intellect  knows 
no  bounds  and  you  are 
tireless  in  you  efforts 
to  cultivate  your  mind. 

So  you,  dear  Capricorn,  should  tell  the  Of¬ 
fice  Automation  Society  International  (OASI) 
of  McLean,  Va.,  to  take  a  long  walk  off  a 
short  planet. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  in  a  leading  na¬ 
tional  magazine,  the  OASI  advertised  its 
fourth  annual  conference  and  invited  read¬ 
ers  to  become  certified  office  automation 
professionals  (COAP).  In  very  small  letters 
following  that  statement,  the  words  “with¬ 
out  a  test!”  appear. 

In  other  words,  they’re  saying,  “send  us  a 
little  money  and  we  will  certify  you  as  a  so- 
called  COAP.” 

This  business  has  enough  problems  with¬ 
out  unqualified  individuals  scurrying  around 
with  certification  initials  after  their  names. 

If  any  initials  appear  after  the  names  of 
“certified”  OASI  attendees,  they  should  be 
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Cosmic  catastrophe 

What  a  shame.  Touchbase  Designs  has  a 
good  idea  that  looks  like  it’s  turning  into  a 
cosmic  catastrophe. 

Touchbase  has  introduced  a  battery- 
powered  modem  for  use  with  pay  phones. 
Good  idea. 

But  it’s  so  complicated,  it  would  take  the 
exceptionally  perceptive  ability  of  a  Pisces 
to  figure  out  how  to  operate  it. 

Picture  an  ordinary,  all-thumbs  user  with 
the  technological  aptitude  of,  for  instance, 
an  Aries,  who  is  standing  in  an  ordinary 
modern  pay  phone  with  this  Touchbase  mo¬ 
dem. 

Assume  for  a  rash  moment  that  this  Aries 
at  long  last  figures  out  how  to  operate  the 
pay  phone  successfully.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  he  breaks  the  operation  code  of 
the  Touchbase  modem. 

By  that  time,  he  could  have  hand-carried 
the  message  to  its  destination. 

Touchbase  should  heed  the  sage’s  advice 
to  simplify,  simplify!  □ 


When  we  showed  America  the  advantages  of  calling  long 
distance  on  the  fiber  optic  system  we’re  building,  you  listened. 
And  heard  a  pin  drop. 

You  also  heard  that  after  just  one  call,  6  out  of  10  business 
people  preferred  the  clarity  of  US  Sprint™  fiber  optic  lines  over 
the  conventional  lines  of  AT&T. 

Now,  after  just  3  calls,  the  preference  goes  to  over  75%. 

But  in  just  a  few  short  months,  there  have  been  other 
increases,  as  well. 

We’ve  signed  up  over  2  million  new  customers  (that’s  2,500 
people  per  hour)! 

And  gone  from  serving  416  to  475  of  the  Fortune  500  (that’s  95%). 

In  short,  we've  become  the  fastest  growing  major  long  distance  company  in  America  simply  by 
building  a  network  of  the  best  quality  and  giving  you  the  best  overall  savings?  In  other  words, 
striving  to  offer  you  the  best  value  for  your  long  distance  dollar. 

Call  1-800-527-6972  now.  And  join  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  businesses  who  know  a 


good  thing  when  they  hear  it. 


US  Sprint 
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